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JOSEPHINE AND I. 





BY MARY E. BRUSH. 








I am a little taller, but not otherwise remark- 
able. Nobody pretends I am pretty. I don’t 
| think Iam, myself. I have a tanned complexion. 
; (Ma says that is a sign that I’m not refined. ) 
| My hair is rather brown, but curly; and never 
s looks well if worn in the fashionable way—at 
j least, Josephine says so. I haven’t Josephine’s 
} sliding grace—I’m we and jerky in my move- 
: ments. 
. By the way, ma is my stepmother, and Joseph- 
: ine not my real sister. Pa went, one summer, 
‘to Saratoga, and came home, quite unexpected, 
’ with a@ new wife, and her twelve-year-old 
‘ daughter, 
I was out in the front yard, making mud-pies. 
IT was only six years old then. I was glad to 
have a new mother, and ran to meet her with 
; outstretched arms. She shoved me off with her 
; parasol. Said I was ‘‘ piggishly dirty.” Expect 
__ ;I was. Making mud-pies isn’t conducive to 
May r 80th, 1879. ; cleanliness. But I went behind the wood-pile 
x» AIN’T, but ma is, and Josephine is— and cried. Somehow, after that, things seemed 
sentimental, I mean. We're all like buttons. ; different. The blue sky was never as blue again. 
Ma is a big, fat, velvet one, crocheted over with ; Poor pa didn’t dare to oppose his new bride 
silk. Josephine is like a mother-of-pearl one— ii in anything. Sometimes, when he feebly remon- 
smooth and shiny, and differently colored in } strated at some whim or unnecessary extrava- 
different lights. I’m nothing but a common gance, ma would ‘strike an attitude, and with 
| 








agate—homely, but strong. : flashing eyes would haughtily allude to. her 

Josephine can play the “ Maiden’s Prayer,” ; ‘‘family.’”’ She prided herself on ‘‘family,”’ but 
on the piano. Ican’t. Never could. ‘ Maiden’s , why I could never tell, unless it was because she 
Prayer,” nor anybody else's. Fingers too pudgy. } had nothing else to pride herself on. Then she 
But I can make nice white bread, and broil a would burst into weeping, and sob about her 
beefsteak. But I like music, too. There’s noth- } present ignoble condition. Do what he would, 
ing sweeter, I think, than the trills and chipper- } } pa could never please her. So, finally, he tried 
ings of the birds, about four o’clock, of a fresh } dying. When he died, and his affairs were settled, 
June morning. Yes, I like that. I don’t like it was found that he hadn’t left a cent. Only 
opera. Ma says it’s because my tastes are gross. } } the house and lot were left, and that was because 
Perhaps they are. But she never got up early they were mine, having come to me from my 
enough to hear the birds. Neither did Josephine. } mother. 

I’m not one bit like’ Josephine. She is really} How could we live? I mildly suggested to 
beautiful; with an exquisite pink and white } ma that Josephine could turn her music to good 


complexion, fine eyes, and chestnut hair. ;account. Pa had let her take music-lessons for 
‘ 118) 
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maid-of-all-work. Ma dusts 
the parlor, and talks to the 
boarders. Josephine fixes 
the bouquets, and talks to 
“the boarders—I mean, espe- 
cially, to Mr. Howard Graf- 
ton. She says he is a regular 
Childe Harold. I admitted 
he had handsome eyes— 
great black eyes. It was one 
day, as I stood in the back 
porch, under the honey- 
suckle-vine. Josephine was 
dressed for a walk, with a 
pretty fichu on, and a co- 
quettish hat, turned up at 
the brim; and she had come 
there to say she would prob- 
ably stay for teq at a friend’s. 
As I said this about Howard 
Grafton’s eyes, she laughed 
scornfully at me. ‘Ah! set 
your cap for him—do!’’ says 
she. ‘He'll be sure to like 
a gawky girl like you—one 
who detests poetry, and all 
refinement.’’ 

I ain’t a granny-dear— 
don’t expect to be one—not 
for years. And I do like 
poetry. Some kinds, but not 
twaddle. And Josephine 
needn’t make such ugly re- 
marks, If I made half the 
fuss over Mr. Howard that 
she does, then she might talk. 
All I do is, twice a week, to 
make his favorite snow-pud- 
ding, There’s nothing very 
sentimental in all that, l’m 
sure, 

And besides, Mr. Howard 
takes no more notice of me 
than he does of our old tabby- 
cat. Nobody takes much 
notice of me, though—enly 

seven years. Ma cast on me a withering glance. '? Howard’s Uncle David. He isn’t so old—forty- 
‘‘ Never,” she said, impressively, ‘‘should one} four. His face is homely, but it’s honest-looking 
of her ‘family’ sink into’ a music-teacher, or a‘and.kind. He talks to me, sometimes, and he 
professional of any kind.”” I shrunk back, feel- ; brings me new magazines; and once he ordered 
ing that my innocent proposition had been a | a new kind of rose-bush that he heard me say I 
criminal offense. { liked. So I feel that he is my friend. It’s very 
Finally, to support us three, I took boarders. : nice to have a friend. ° 
That’s what I'm doing now. We have eight; He brought up Mr. Howard. Educated him; 
boarders—six who drop in for their meals, and } and will make him his heir, folks say. And Mr. 
two who lodge besides. I oversee everything; } Grafton is very wealthy. But he isn’t a bit 
help in the kitchen; do the fine ironing: and am’ stuck-up. He helped me put down the parlor 
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carpet, the other day. He was going by thedoor,} Ma’s eyebrows curved in surprise. So did 


and saw me crying. I don’t ery very often, but  Josephine’s. 
this time I had thumped my thumb with the; ‘I declare, it looks as though Miss Jem had 


hammer. It’s turned purple—my nail, I mean. a returned manuscript. Didn’t know you were 
I always get things mixed. Thought that it} literary,’’ said Mr. Howard. 
would improve me if I wrote a journal. I’d like} Josephine giggled wickedly. 
toimprove. But I ain’t intellectual a bit, J:.eph-} ‘* Perhaps it’s a proposal,” she said. 
ine says. She is. She belongs to a young tadies’ } Meanwhile, I read the letter. At first I 
literary society. It’s called ‘Les fi.ces de Mi- } couldn’t understand it. Then I became conscicus 
nerve:”? the daughters of Minerva, Mr. Grafton ; that it announced. to me the death of Hiram 
told me it meant. ‘ Higgins, pa’s uncle, and as I was “nearest of 
Minerva is that 
stern-looking wo- 
man, with a funny 
cap on her head, 
and a glum-looking 
owl beside her. 








June 20th, 1879. 

The strangest 
thing happened to- 
day, and I hardly 
know whether] am 
dreaming or. not, 

I am an heiress 
—just think of it. 
The way it came 
about was this: 
We were all at din- 
ner. I felt out of 
sorts. The market 
boy had been late 
with the vegeta- 
bles, and the meat 
wouldn’t roast ten- 
der; besides, I had 
had a bother, mak- 
ing currant jelly. 
So that when I sat 
down to the table 
I felt hot, worried, 
and disgusted with 
everything, and 
had about made up 
my mind that the 
most desirable 
thing for me was a 
small hole to crawl 
away and die in. 

While we were 
eating, the post- 
man came, bring- 
ing some business 
letters for Mr. Da- 
vid, a novel for Jo- 
sephine, and a yel- 
low envelope for me 
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116 JOSEPHINE AND I. 
kin,” > as the lawyer wrote, I had anata sal : sontating suchas over ro stove, now that I am 
heir to his property, valued at forty thousand ° an heiress!’ I cried. 

dollars, Ma put her handkerchief to hereyes, and said 


I jumped up. I couldn’t help it. ‘No more ; plaintively: 


«Strange that we should be forgotten. Your; Hi visited us, how ma had snubbed him, and 
Uncle Hiram was poor dear Josephine’s uncle, ; said that she’d rather have a downright villain 
7 : sit at our table, fhan a man who used his knife 

“Not by blood,” I said, bluntly, and I thought ; instead of his fork. 
how, years before, when pa was alive, and Uncle* ‘What are you going to do now, Miss Jem?” 


too. 
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said Mr. Howard, and he added, pleadingly : 
«Not turn us out, I hope.” 

“No,” I said, ‘‘1’ll hire Martha Blount to do 
the work for me.” 


“And, my child,” said Mr. David, looking } 
kindly at me from behind his spectacles, «‘now } older—and a great deal sadder. 


you will have plenty of time for rest and study. 
I am heartily glad for your sake.”’ 





Juty 8th, .1879. 

Another strange thing has happened. It’s 
been happening, for nearly four weeks. Mr. 
Howard has heen so attentive tome. He’s taken 
me to concerts, walked out with me, read: to me, 
and, this afternoon, asked me to go driving with 
him. 

Oh, how happy I am. These past days have 
seemed like fairy-land. 

Well, I went. out with Howard. Wore my new 
grenadine. It’s silver-gray, with a black velvet 
stripe; and I had, really, a pretty hat. 

Josephine said that I looked like a star actress. 
Too gay, I suppose she meant. But I hadn’t a 
bit of color about me, only a few red’ roses in my 
belt and the white and red buds on my hat. Not 
half so gay as she looked when once, this very 
summer, she went out driving, and wore a white 
muslin, all ruffled (it took me two hours to iron 
it), with a bright Roman sash, and a wreath of 
gay verbenas on her hat. SoI didn’t feel worried 
by her remark. 

She’s very thorny, lately. Ever since I: got 
the money. And I’ve really tried to be friendly 
with her, because I’ve felt good-natured with all 
the world. But she snubs me dreadfully, and 
ma looks severely at me. I’m sure I don’t know 
how I’ve offended them, unless it.is because I’ ve 
accepted attentions from Howard. Can I be 
blamed for that? He loves me. He wants me 
to be his wife. He told me so this very after- 
noon; and that is the strange thing I was going 
to tell you. 


Juty 30th, 1879. 


I’ve been standing before my glass this half- 
hour, pretending to be doing up my hair, but 
really thinking. Yes, thinking it all over, and 
wondering if I am really so plain, that nobody 
will ever love me for myself. 

Yes, it’sallover. The fairy-taleisdone. The 
clock has struck, and I’ve come back again, 
another disenchanted Cinderella. I have been 
to the ball, danced with the prince, but now I 
must return to my rags and ashes. 

I was busy all day, and to-night is the first 
spare time I have had. I have put away my 


Wedding dress—or what was to have been that— 
Vou. LXXXIV.—8. 








but the dressmaker’s shears have never made a 
cut in the creamy silk, and so I’ve laid it away 
amid sprigs of lavender and sprinklings of dried 
rose-leaves. I shall be buried init. I feel ten 
years older than I did last week—ten years 
My money has 
gone—my faithless lover followed—it was all he 
cared for. 

Two days ago, I received a letter, saying that 
the direct heir to Uncle Hiram’s property, his 
son, in fact, who was supposed to have been lost 
at sea, had returned and laid claim to the estate. 
His right was undisputable. I had to give up 
the money. He acted very generously, though. 
Would take nothing of the four hundred dollars 
I had drawn out of the bank. Mr. David, I 
think, wrote to him. 

When the letter came, telling me of my loss, 
I handed it to Howard, He read it, and then, 
without saying a word, left the house. He 
hasn’t come back, but this morning I got a note, 
saying that—well, you may read it: 

‘“*Dgar Miss JEMIMA: 

I trust that you will not think me fickle or 
false, but I am compelled to say that I think our 
engagement had better be broken off. I find 
that we are not congenial, and a union, under 
such circumstances, would cause mutual unhap- 
piness. Although you will not be my wife, I 
trust you will ever be the friend of 

Yours sincerely, 
H. Grarron.’’. 


And that’s the end! Mana and Josephine toss 
their heads, and say cutting things. It’s torture! 
I'd run away, if it were not for Mr. David. He's 
kind, and tries to make rough places smooth, 
But for all that, my heart aches—aches ! 





Ocroser 10th, 1879. 

I had not supposed I could suffer more. But 
we neverknow. To-day, just at dusk, I chanced 
to go into the little room at the back of the hall, 
opening out of the large parlor. The gas was 
not. yet lit, and the only light came from the fire. 
All at once my attention was arrested by voices. 
I glanced into the larger room, and saw Joseph- 
ine standing opposite to Howard Grafton, who 
was leaning on the mantelpiece. He was en- 
gaged, I knew, to dine out, and was already in 
evening-dress. 

‘‘But I never loved her,” he was saying, ve- 
hemently, “even when I was engaged to her. 
It was you I loved all the while. Do not refuse 
me, darling, on that account. I was wrong, I 
must acknowledge.. But I could not afford to 
marry, unless I married someone with money. 
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Now, as I tell you, my uncle has settled a fair 
income on me, and there is nothing to prevent 
our being happy. Yes, reproach me if you will; 
but consider also.” 

I could bear no more. I had been surprised 
into listening so far, but now I stolé noiselessly 
away. I had drunk of the cup of mortification 
. to its lowest dregs. 





NovemsBer 2d, 1879. 

There are only a few leaves left in my journal. 
There are only a few leaves left on the maple- 
trees. The day began so splendidly this morning. 
The whole eastern sky seemed spread with cloth 
of gold, and the air was as mellow and mild as that 
of September. It has been Josephine’s wedding- 
day. Yes, to-day, at half-past ten, she became 
the wife of Howard Grafton. Very pretty she 
was, too, in her soft white dress, and with 
orange-blossoms in her hair. Howard looked 
handsome, although rather pale. 

Strange as it may seem, I felt thankful, now, 
that I was not going to marry him. Sour grapes? 
No. But Iam glad that I escaped the fearful 
fate of being married for money. The blow was 
sharp, at first; but oh, what an escape I have 
made, 

Well, now they’re gone, gay and happy. I 
dressed the bride, baked the cake, and packed 
the trunks. All the wedding disorder is already 
cleared away, and ma has lain down for a nap. 
I must go out in the garden and dig up some 
lily-of-the-valley roots, for winter blossoming. 

Oh dear! ‘what a baby I am to be crying. 
But I can’t help it. I’ve kept in so long, that 
now, when everything is over, I break down, in 
spite of myself. If I only knew that there was 
just one person in the world who cared for me, 
I'd be so happy. 

There! In all the confusion I’ve forgotten 
something. Just before going to New York, Mr. 


~~ 





David asked me to mail a letter which he said I 
would find on his desk. I'll hurry and get it 
this very minute. How careless I was. It may 
be something important. 

‘*Miss Jemima Jerrold!’’ Who? Myself? 
Directed tome! What can it mean? I'll open 
it and see. Queer! 


‘‘Dear Miss JEMIMA: 

Will you hate me after you have read these 
words? I hope not. Iam a gruff old fellow, 
not handsome, nor dashing, and no mate for a 
young girl like you, yet, strange as it may appear, 
I love you—I love you! 

It’s no sudden passion, either. For two years 
I’ve watched you, poor sorrowful little maid, 
and my heart has gone out in your keeping. 
Will you take it, child? I have seen how you 
have been imposed upon, and that it has made 
you think you are really ugly. Dear, you are 
handsome, with the beauty of mind and heart, 
if you butknewit. Others say so besides myself. 

If your answer be yes, when I return, on 
Thanksgiving, I shall expect to see you wear a 
sprig of heliotrope—I saw this morning that 
your plant was budding. If the sprig is miss- 
ing, I shall know that you do not care for 

Your friend, 
Davip Grarton.” 





THANKSGIVING, 1879. 

Thanksgiving. The first snow of the season 
came this morning, but the day has been plens- 
ant, for all that. Night has settled down upon 
us in a comfortable way. Out in the dining- 
room the tableisspread. The turkey is browned 
toa turn, the mashed potatoes look like a ball 
of snow, the cranberry jelly is like a big, red 
ruby; Mr, David is so fond of cranberry jelly. 

I expect him every minute—and—and, there’s 
heliotrope in my hair. 





L’INGENUE. 
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Dost know my Mary Davidson, 
Wi’ modest eyes and true, 
Which gleam as when the sun shines on 
Some violet tipped with dew? 
Half child, half woman: with a look 
Of wisdom innocent, 
She cons her story in life’s book, 
And smiles, therewith content. 
Pas au jour - 
Mais toujours, 
Oh! C'est wne ingénue f 





But now, of twenty summer years 
The fruit she’s plucked, ’t might seem; 
Anon, so naive she appears, 
You'd swear "twas but sixteen. 
I pray she may be ever 80, 
And, in the by-and-bye, 
From out her heart may n’er depart 
That charm which makes me cry. 
0 ciel, 
Quelle belle, 
Quelle jolie ingénue 
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Hutpa Arxswortu folds her letter. 

“Is it always my lot to be disappointed?” 
she sighs. ‘‘I will read again what the dear 
boy writes.” 

“Camp Ricumonp, May 20th, 1876. 
Dearest Hubba: 

You know, darling, how we have been longing 
for the summer, and my expected furlough. 
But, alas! cruel fate. Captain Osborn entered 
my tent, this morning, saying: ‘Bad news, Rock- 
well. The General has put your furlough off a 
year. Elmer, who has not been away for six 
years, goes in your place, Awfully sorry for 
you, old boy. By Jove! it’s hard on the little 
girl you are engaged to.’ And he left me to 
grieve over my troubles. 

Directly, Elmer came in for a smoke. ‘What's 
up, old fellow?’ he exclaimed: ‘You look like 
athunder-cloud. Is the storm about to descend ?’ 
I answered, and, I am afraid, a little crossly: 
‘The General has put off my furlough a year, 
on account of yours. Why the deuce do you go 
this summer? Hulda and I were to have been 
so happy, these last months of our engagement, 
and now-—’ He interrupted me. ‘Tom, old 
friend,’ he said, ‘I did not know that my going 
would interfere with you. I will give it up for 
another year. I have no sweetheart. Go, and 
be happy with Miss Hulda; I will wait.’ 

Is he not generous? Decide for me, sweet. 
Shall we accept Ralph’s noble sacrifice? 

Your devoted but troubled lover, 
Tom.” 


‘¢ Man-like, he leaves it for me to decide,”’ said 
Hulda. ‘How can I be so cruel and selfish, and 
think only of our happiness? Of course, Major 
Elmer has no sweetheart, as my poor Tom has, 
I would like to know him. He must be a grand 
fellow.” 

The next day, she writes: 


“Tf I had the wings of a dove, I would fly to 
thee, my own true heart. But it would not do 
to accept the generous sacrifice of your friend. 
My heart is broken, and the summer is ruined. 
Good-by to our moonlight vows. My own true 
love, farewell, farewell. Your own 

Hvtpa.” 


Some weeks later, as the train steamed into 








the forlorn little station at Glen’s Falls, the Ains- 
worth family were seen descending upon the 
platform—baby, nurse, boxes, canoe, etc., ete. 

A visitor at Lake George remembers the grand 
stampede for outside seats upon the coaches, 
that takes place at Glen’s Falls. As usual, the 
crowd rushed frantically. Harry Ainsworth 
secured seats for all his party, calling: ‘This 
way, Hulda. I’ve got the boss coach.” 

“Me want to get up, too, and drive circus- 
horses, with Harry,’ cries Totty, at the top of 
her shrill little voice. 

‘‘Hush, Totty. There is no room for you, 
sweetheart,” says Hulda. ‘Go inside, with Jane. 
Mamma said so, and she knows what is best for 
her little girl. Jane will tell you such pretty 
stories.” 

But Totty would not consent to this, but made 
the air hideous with shrieks, as she threw herself 
in the dust and began kicking. 

‘Look here, Tot,’’ said Hulda, desiring to 
avoid a scene; ‘‘be a good girl, and you shall 
have my seat.” 

It was like Hulda, however, to be self-forgetful ; ' 
she was always thinking of others’ pleasure. 
So, evidently, thought one of the coaching party 
—a military-looking man, of middle age, with a 
handsome, good-natured face. 

He addressed his neighbor, and said: ‘Can 
we not make room for the young lady on our 
seat? I think it quite wide enough for four.” 

So it was arranged; the driver snapped his 
whip; the horses started with a snort; the coach 
rattled down the plank road. 

At every new beauty in the landscape, Harry 
burst into exclamations of rapture. “We go 
faster than on my bicycle: it is awfully jolly,” 
he cried. 

Hulda’s neighbor was amused. 

«It is many ‘years since] have taken a bicycle 
ride,’’ he said, turning towards Hulda, “and I 
am rather overgréwn to begin again.” 

Directly they met some boys, who stood at the 
roadside, with water-lilies for sale. 

** How beautiful,’? Hulda exclaims, as one of 
the boys flings up quite a number, that fall in 
a shower upon her. 

‘«They are perfect,’ her neighbor continues, 
and gathering them in a neat bunch, he pre- 
sents them with an elaborate bow, ee same 
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time showering nickels into the boys’ uplifted 
hats. 

‘*Pardon me,” he said, soon after, ‘but did 
not your brother call you Hulda? It is a 
strange, but familiar name, My friend, that I 
left some weeks ago at Camp Richmond—” 

‘‘Camp Richmond 2?” interrupts Hulda, with a 
blush. ‘Oh! are you from Camp Richmond? 
Why did you not tell me betore?, Wehave passed 
the half-way house, and I have many questions 
to ask. You must know Mr. Rockwell, my 
friend, for I am told he is the favorite of the 
camp.”’ 

‘‘That he is, and one of the best-hearted men 
in the world. It is from him that I have heard 
the name of Miss Hulda Ainsworth of Baltimore.” 

‘‘You have heard him speak of me? I am 
Hulda Ainsworth, and you—” 

“Ralph Elmer,” he added, with a slight 
flush. 

‘Major Elmer! Oh, I am more than delighted 
to meet you,” exclaimed Hulda. ‘Tom never 
wearies of singing your praises.” 

‘‘How was Tom when he wrote last? Tell me 
some news of him. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to him, not having a leave of absence. He 
should be here now. Iam a fiend, not to have 
made him come in my place.” 

‘*You did all that you could, and I thank you 
for it,” sighed Hulda. ‘“ But see, we havealready 
reached Caldwell. May I present you to my 
mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Ainsworth was delighted to meet 
Major Elmer. She had heard her daughter 
speak of him as Tom’s friend, she said; ‘* would 
he not join their party? They would be glad to 
welcome so agreeable an acquisition.” 

Ralph bowed. ‘You honor me, madame; 
but I am to join my mother and sister here. 
deed, there they are. May the good fates bring 
us together soon. Au revoir.” 

He hurried off, and the last seen of him, he 
was struggling in the embraces of an elderly 
lady and a gushing sister. 

It was some days later when Mrs. Ainsworth 
said: ‘“ By the way, Hulda, what did Tom 
write ?”’ 

“That he hoped I would be kind to his friend, 
for his sake,’’ answered the daughter. ‘That he 
rebelled against his fate. Something might come 
between our love, he feared. The summer was 
long, the moonlight dazzling, and I might be won 
away from him. In fact, he was awfully blue.” 

As she finished speaking, Hulda stroked a 
stray golden lock, smoothed her white dress, 
and rose to meet @ military-looking gentleman 
who was coming towards them. 


In- ; 


“Talk of angels, they are sure to appear,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Ainsworth, ‘My daughter and 
I wondered if you had forgotten us.” 

‘Quite the contrary, madame. My thoughts 
have often been with you. But I had not seen 
my mother and sister for six years, and we had 
many things to talk over.” 

*‘Mamma and I were talking of Tomas you 
joined us,” said Hulda. ‘ His last letter worries 
me, it is so unlike him. I never knew him to 
be blue before. He wus pleased to hear that we 
had met you, however, and said we must be 
kind to you, for you were his friend.’’ 

Ralph coughed, looked away, and then said: 
‘*T, too, heard from Tom, this morning. He did 
seem to be out of tune. But such spells never 
last long, for he is the jolliest man in camp. 
Evenings, after mess, he entertains the crowd, 
playing on his banjo; we join in the choruses of 
the plantation songs.” 

“How charming,” sighs Hulda. “If I could 
only have been there with my harp. Tom calls 
me esthetic Lady Hulda, because I am so fond of 
my harp.” 

‘Hulda, my dear,” says Mrs. Ainsworth, 
‘you should tell Mr. Elmer the legend con- 
nected with your harp, since you have referred 
to it.” 

“Oh; do, Miss Ainsworth,’ urged Ralph. 
‘But, first, may I introduce my mother and sis- 
ter? I left them on the piazza, with some 
} friends.” 

i ‘‘How charming this is,” exclaimed Mrs. 
: Elmer, after Ralph’s introduction. ‘My son 
> tells me that we are in time to hear Miss Ains- 
} worth’s legend.” 
> “Yes, do begin,” said Ralph. ‘I am so curious 
} to hear.”’ 
They made a picturesque group, under the 
3 trees : the ladies busy with their crewel-work. 
‘It was so very long ago,”’ began Hulda, ‘that 
} Aunt Cecil—who told me the legend—could not 
} remember just when. But it was when this was 
an English province. At that time, an old man, 
with his daughter, Eunice, lived a secluded life 
> among the hills, knowing no one. Eunice was 
as pure and innocent as the birds, her playmates. 
She loved her father with such devotion as only 
} impulsive natures can give. He was her all, 
both father and mother. But she would often 
ask: ‘Was her mother dead? If not, why did 
} she leave them?’ And her father would always 
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answer: ‘Be as you are, dear child—pure and 
guileless, wearing your mother’s image in your 
heart. Some time I will tell you all.’ 

“Eunice was happy by temperament. She 
was like a wood-nymph, with her golden haiy 
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falling around her. For seventeen years she had { years together, let us now lay it down at this 
lived content, with only her father’s love, when, young girl’s feet; she will bring some brightness 
one night, as they sat axound the fire, her father ‘ into our weather-beaten lives, perhaps.’ ‘Robert, 
said: ‘I feel the time drawing near when I shall} Robert, listen!’ excitedly cried his wife; ‘what, 
leave you, dear child. Ah! how can I tell you?! what is the girl saying in her sleep? ‘Sweet 
Very soon I must cross to the other side.’ ‘We and low, blow, blow, wind of the western ocean, 
will go together, dear father,’ answered Eunice, : blow.’ It was our daughter’s favorite lullaby. 
taking his hand and stroking it. ‘As we go} Yes, we will keep her.’ So Eunice awoke to find 
out into the cruel world, I will be your burden-: loving eyes upon her. ‘I want to be loved,’ she 
bearer. When shall we start? ‘Oh! little; said, laying her golden head upon the kind old 
heart,’ he cried, gathering her in his arms, ‘it ; lady’s shoulder, when the latter told her of their 
is too late; the death-angel is calling me even; wish. ‘Oh, it is too good to be true. May I, 
now. Would God I could take you with me. I indeed, stay with you?’ ‘Yes, and take the 
shall find rest; rest,’ he added, wearily, ‘which $ place of our daughter, that is lost,’ sighed the 
your world does not know. Find your aden elderly lady. ‘But your name? What is it, | 
dear. She, too, needs rest; and tell her—’ the } little one?’ ‘Eunice. It was my mother’s. 
words faltered, ‘tell her—tell her that I forgive ; She left me when a baby. Dear father,’ sobbed 
her, and will wait for her, above.’ He sank‘ the girl, ‘never mentioned her until a few days 
down exhausted, after this, and fell asleep, as$ ago, when he was dying, and he said: ‘Find 
Eunice thought. So kissing him, she stole away ; your mother; tell her I forgive her.’ No. I 
for the night, to ponder over his strange words. } cannot stay with you,’ she cried, rising to her 
Ah! innocent child, she little knew that already ° feet. ‘I must go on, and on, until I find her: 
the Angel of Death had put his seal upon that} that will be my mission in the world.’ ‘What 
beloved face. was your mother’s last name?’ gasped the old 

‘Eunice found this, her first grief, more than} man. ‘Was it Sands?’ ‘Yes; did you know 
her heart could hold. But she said to herself:; my mother?’ ‘Know her? She was our 
‘I have a mission in the world; it is to find my § daughter.” ‘Your daughter? Then you are 
mother.’ So, gathering together her few —* my— ‘Your grandfather,’ he said. ‘Oh, my 
sions, with a last look at the old house, she; little Eunice,’ sobbed her grandmother, clasping _ 
locked the door, ran down to the brook, dropped the child in her arms, ‘ we will find your mother 
the key into its blue depths with a sigh, knelt { together. All wanderers return, at last: we 
at the grave to give it one last kiss, and was gone. ; must abide God's will.’ 

‘* Late at night she found herself in the city, “Eunice told them of her early life, her 
weary, worn, and bewildered, clinging to her last } father’s death, and how she had sung to the 
friend—the harp. ‘Iam so tired,’ she sighed, ¢ angels to send her kind friends; for the Lord 
‘oh, is there no resting-place?’ From door to} hath said: ‘I will not forsake the fatherless.’ 
door she wandered, until exhausted she wine “My story is almost told,’’ Hulda cortinued. 
upon astep. ‘Oh! father,’ she cried, ‘come and $ *“«Some months after Eunice had found her 
take me. Why did I not die with you?’ Her} grandparents, there was agreat storm. The wind 
eyes closed softly. She fell asleep from sheer} blew, and dashed the rain against the window, 
fatigue. startling the old lady, and filling the air with 

«« An hour later, an old man, coming out, found 3 strange sounds. ‘Robert,’ she said, at last, ‘it 
her asleep on the door-step, her arms around her may be nervousness, but. I fancy that I see some 
harp. ‘Poor wee lassie,’ he said, carrying her} one looking in the window; and then—why 
tenderly in the house. ‘I wonder if she has no} there it is again—a face, and so wan and white.’ 
friends.’ ‘Nonsense,’ was her husband’s reply. ‘It is 

“When Eunice opened her eyes, she asked: nothing. You areonly nervous. Still, my dear, 
herself: ‘Where wasshe? Who were these kind } as you wish it, I will go and see.’ ‘Let me go 
people?’ But the waking was only momentary. ; with you,’ cried Eunice. They had reached the 
She closed her eyes and was off to sleep again. door, when they were attracted by a moan. 
‘Mary,’ said the old gentleman, to his wife, ‘What is this?’ said Eunice, lifting a shawl from 
‘why not keep this child? It is strange, but; the ground. Beneath the shawl was a woman’s 
she reminds me of our lost daughter. Often, $ form. The old man lifted it, and bore it into 
when storms are raging, I wonder where she is.} the house. The woman had been a beautiful 
Something tells me that we will see her again, 3 one, evidently, but now the lines of suffering 
and that we wil] forgive her, though her husband { and care had clouded her once pure young face. 
never did. We have borne this cross so many ; As Eunice bent over her, she said: ‘ Don’t come 
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near me. You are too good to touch me. Let 
me die as I have lived, neglected and forgotten. 
‘I wanted one more look at the old house. I re- 
member it when I was an innocent, happy child. 
Oh, God, forgive me for what I have done.’ The 
grandmother had started at the first sight of that 
face, and now the voice removed every doubt. 
‘She is our daughter,’ she cried. ‘Our Eunice, 
come home todie.’ ‘Mother, father,’ she sobbed, 
‘will you forgive me? Let me be your child 
again, just for to-night?’ 

‘*The mother burst into tears. Her heart took 
back again her child as of old. But the wanderer 
was not long for earth. Eunice devoted herself 
» to her dying mother, comforting her by telling 
her of her husband’s forgiveness. ‘And I was 
so untrue to him,’ murmured the repentant wife. 
‘Oh, my little golden-haired baby, with your 
father’s eyes of blue, to think that I, your mother, 
should have deserted you! Call mother and 
father. Bring me my dear old harp. Let me 
touch its strings once more before I die.’ 

“Eunice gave the harp into her trembling 
hands. The old couple gathered near. The 
daylight was fading. The last sunbeam rested 
for a moment upon the dying face, touched 
lightly the form of the kneeling girl, and was 
gone. Then the feeble voice sang out: ‘Safe in 
the arms of Jesus, safely my soul shall rest. 
Shall rest,’ she murmured, falling back. 

‘«Ever afterward the harp became sacred to 
Eunice, who imagined her mother’s soul dwelt 
in it. 

‘Eunice, after the death of her grandparents, 
married a true and noble man, that loved her. 
He was our ancestor,” concluded Hulda, ‘and 
in his last will and testament, left directions that 
the much-valued harp should descend to the 
blonde daughter of every family. So it is that 
I now have it.” 

There was a chorus of ‘Bravo, bravo,”’ and 
several added: ‘‘ Now show us the harp.” 

‘« Let me propose a scheme,” said Major Elmer, 
who had been intensely interested during Hul- 
da’s recital, ‘It is that we visit Paradise Bay, 
to-morrow, by moonlight; and that Miss Ains- 
worth will bring her harp. My sister will bring 
her guitar, while I make the night hideous with 
my banjo, What do you all sny?”’ 

“Oh, it will be charming!’’ they all cried. 

None who were of that party ever forgot Hulda 
as she looked that night, when she sang ‘‘ Doug- 
las, Douglas, tender and true,” her white fingers 
lingering over the harp-strings. 

‘“‘T have enjoyed this evening more than any 
in my life,’”’ said Elmer, as he shook hands with 
Hulda, at parting. There was a fondness in his 


voice and look, that disturbed as well as pleased 
her. 

“Yes, if Tom had only been with us,’’ she 
replied. 

The summer months were drawing to a close. 
It ‘was the last week of the Ainsworths’ stay, 
The Elmers were going, in a few days. 

Ralph had seen more and more of Hulda: too 
much, alas! for his peace; and found how hard 
this parting would be. He had tried, with manly 
heroism, to be true to his friend and himself. It 
had always been his favorite maxim: ‘ First to 
; thine own self be true, then it must follow, as the 
‘ night the day, thou canst be false to no man.” 
Was he, after all, false to Tom? Tom, who had 
trusted him? No, he would not speak. If he 
could only tell Hulda of his love, it would be a re- 
lief. But he must leave her, and bury his secret 
deep in his soul; nothing else could be honorable. 

It was the evening of the closing hop. Hulda 
was in a fever of excitement. She would enjoy 
to its fullest extent this last evening with him, 
the friend she had learned to love, innocently, 
‘unconsciously. When he was gone, she would 
‘think no more of him. Poor Tom! Never would 
‘she be untrue to him. But the pity of it all. 

She lingered longer than usual over her toilet, 
; that evening. It was Ralph’s favorite dress that 
; she wore: a pale-blue nun’s-veiling. He had told 
‘her that she resembled, in it, one of the clouds 
} fallen from heaven. ‘+ How good of him to send 
; me my favorite flowers,” she exclaimed, lifting the 
‘.fair white lilies. ‘‘To row three miles, before 
; breakfast, too, to gather these for me. There,” she 
‘ said, placing them on her left side, ‘‘you must 
cover the beatings of this treacherous heart,” 

‘*How pretty ’ou is; me want to kiss ’ou,” 
cries Totty’s little voice, as the child came in, 

‘*You love me, don’t you, Tot?” says Hulda, 
taking the child in her arms, 

‘Yes, me does.” 

Geisman’s perfect music was filling the room 
with the strains of the Cagliostro Waltz, as the 
Ainsworth party entered. 

“This is our waltz, Miss Ainsworth,” said 
Major Elmer, coming up eagerly; and Hulda 
finds herself whirled off in his strong arms. 

‘You are looking very lovely,’’ he said, bend- 
ing over her, with a flushed face. 

“If Lam, it is your lilies that make me so,” 
she added, archly. 

They had left the crowded room after the waltz, 
‘and were now enjoying the coolness outside, 

«*See,”’ Hulda cried, ‘‘ there is a flotilla-party. 

How beautiful the colored lights look, dancing 
‘ over the water,’’ 

j “This is our last evening together,” said 
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Ralph. ‘‘ Would you not like to have one more 
moonlight row ?” 

«“Yes,’’ said Hulda; ‘it will.be our last row; 
and,’ as if seeking for an excuse, ‘it is too § 
warm for dancing.” 

The harvest moon was full. The flotilla-party 
were now out of sight. But as Ralph’s boat 
glided through the golden path of light, they 
could hear the distant notes of “ Forever and 
forever,” echoing back from the boats. , 

“Ah! yes,” sighed Hulda, ‘it will soon be 
‘forever and forever,’’’ She hardly knew what 
she said, her heart was so full. ‘It will all be 
of the past.”’ 

“Oh, Hulda—forgive me for calling you so,” 
murmured Ralph. ‘Don’t number me among 
the things of the past. Let me share a little, of 
your present, The future,’”’ he continued, ‘‘ holds 
no pleasures forme. From to-night, I live in the 
past. But you, you have a glorious future open- 
ing before you. Tom will make you a worthy and 
a loving husband, May you both be happy.’ 

«« And so, 1 hope, will you be,” smiled Hulda, 





The music had ceased; the piazzas were 
deserted; she was left alone. The next day the 
party broke up. Major Elmer had left before 
Hulda came down. He had been true to his 
maxim. He had been false to no man: for he 
had been true to himself. 

Six years, freighted with their joys and woes, 
had come and gone, when Hulda Rockwell, now 
a widow, found herself again at Lake George. 
Tom had been dead nearly three years. She 
has suffered much, and in more ways than one; 
but she is still beautiful, as she stands, to-day, 
in the golden light, leaning on the rails of a little 
bridge, where she had often been, on her former 
visit. Her dress is black, but she is no longer in 
mourning; she wears black mitts; and a white 
muslin fichu relieves the sombre color of her 
gown. The years have but added womanliness 
to her beauty, though they have given a touch of 
sadness to her face. 

She has come here because she knows that 
Major Elmer is to arrive, to-day; and she cannot 
bear to be at the hotel when the coach comes in; 


returning to herself. ‘‘ You deserve a good wife. ; she will feel that all eyes will be upon her, 
I know you will find her,””’ Then she wondered, } whether they are or not. She is thinking: ‘he 


“like whom will his wife be?’ and hated her. 

“T shall never marry,” said Ralph. 

It was enough. She knew he loved her; she 
shuddered, drawing her white cloak around. her. 
“Tt is growing damp, and late,’’ she said, “ we 
must return before they miss us.’’ For she could 
not trust herself any longer, after this. 

‘‘ We will,” he said; ‘‘ but sing again, as you 
did in Paradise Bay—‘ Douglas, Douglas, tender 
and true.’ It is for the last time.,’’ 


ought to be there by this time; will he come 
here to seek me?’ Suddenly her little pet dog 
barks. She looks quickly around, and Ralph 
Elmer is at her side. 

Time has dealt kindly with him, also. Except 
for a few silver hairs, and a look of patient self- 
denial, he is the same as of old. But when he 
sees Hulda, his whole face brightens, and he is 
ten years younger. 

“Darling,” he exclaims, hurrying up, ‘ at 


Her voice lingered over the words ‘‘I love you, } last, at last, After all these years of waiting, 


Douglas, tender and true.’’ Their eyes met. 
One last lingering look, Their boat had reached 
the shore, He passionately kissed her hand, 
and was gone. 


you will be mine, will you not? That is what I 
meant when I asked if I might follow you here, 
Oh!” as she fell into his arms, “this is worth 
waiting for, even as Jacob waited for Rebecca,’’ 
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Tur trees, that gird the earth with green—the trees, 
Whose quiv'ring stems a thousand chorale raise, 
Attuned to sing the Great Creator's praise, 

When fresh from dewy upland sweeps the breeze, 

Are God's cathedrals: ‘neath their shelt'ring boughs 
In ev'ry age His saints have bent the knee, 

And lifted up with one accord their vows, 

In praise to Him who rules the earth and sea, 


The trees—the tall, green, voiceful trees proclaim 
To ev'ry heart, in language all their own, 
Soft as Holia's harp with wondrous depth of tone, 
Truths that the wise have sought in vain to name, 





. 
The ancient scholars, skilled in art divine, 
Received instruction ‘neath Athenian groves, 
And caught from trees that beauty of design 
And grace of touch which perfect genius loves. 


Our dear home trees, whose tow'ring summits bear 
Hymns for the souls that wait upon the Lord— 
With songs of birds and streams in sweet accord, 

And crown with gold and flame the dying year— 

Are Nature's teachers: ‘neath their hallowed shade 
We rest and think, while leaf and branch and flow'r 

Impressions of enduring worth have made, 

Which show the skill of a Diviner pow’r. 











‘“‘MY BAGGAGE, OH! MY BAGGAGE!’’ 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





Six new, pretty dresses, to a girl who has 
hitherto had scarcely more than one at a time, 
are something of an event; and a brand-new 
trunk besides, with hat-box and other compart- 
ments in the upper tray, gives a decided feeling 
of importance. I fairly gloated over my posses- 
sions ; I smoothed down the ruffles of one dress, 
and pulled out the sash-bow of another, rather 
wondering if ‘‘I be I,” and getting imaginary 
glimpses of myself in all the six costumes at 
once. 

Nearly every one in the family and out of it 
had sewed on them, from Miss Needles down; 
and the dressmaker gave me the comfortable 
assurance that my figure was ‘“ willowy,’” and 
one that ‘‘dressed”’ well. How I had wearied of 
these ruffles, and puffs, and flounces, with their 
lengthened sweetness long drawn out, as my 
unwilling fingers, with the aid of the sewing- 
machine, set the numercus stitches; but it paid 
in the end; and the pile of snowy underclothing 
also was not to be despised. 

Thad one box of ribbons, and another of collars 
and ruches, also boots, gloves, and all the et 
ceteras that goto the making up of a complete 
though moderate outfit. It would go into the 
one trunk, however, an extra large one, and 
Newport and Long Branch damsels would, prob- 
ably, smile at my exultation over such an insig- 
nificant wardrobe. But no such thought came 
to mar my enjoyment.. I was exceptionally 
happy, and looked forward to the outing in 
prospect with all the exhilaration of an old- 
time explorer. 

It was not much of a journey—about eight 
hours or so from our village to the station for 
Aunt Sydney’s, and then a ride of five or six 
miles to the house, for which they would meet 
me with the carriage; but it was a great event 
for me. We were a carefully brought up family ; 
and none of the daughters were ever allowed to 
travel alone, or put themselves in the way of 
adventures of any sort. Here was I, twenty 
years old, and, as yet, I had scarcely bought a 
spool of cotton by myself. My two sisters were 
comfortably married, and lived in the village 
where my father practised law; and I was now 
the one whiie chicken, on whom all the family 
care was expended. 

It was a matter of wonder that they had ever 
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consented to trust me on.a month’s visit to Aunt 
Sydney, who lived a few miles from a lovely 
country town; but she pleaded hard, and so did 
I, and finally it was arranged. The prospect of 
actually managing myself among the shoals and 
quicksands of an eight-hours’ railroad journey 
was quite exciting; and I reveled in the fact 
that, so far as my limited vision reached, there 
was no one who could possibly go with me. 

This triumphant conclusion, however, was soon 
dispelled. 

“‘] am surprised,” said my father, sternly, 
“that you should imagine I would permit such 
a thing. The Rev. Mr. Holder returns to Ne- 
braska next week, and will see you safely through 
at least half of your journey, and the remaining 
half will be very plain sailing, as you are to be 
met at the depot. I consider it a great privilege 
to be able to place you under this gentleman’s 
protection.” 

I did not feel in the least like counting up my 
mercies just then—as Mr. Holder was sixty, and 
composed principally of a white cravat and a 
solemn stare. He had taken tea with us during 
his visit in the village, and addressed me as 
‘*madam.”” 

‘““No,” said mamma, smiling at the disgust 
which I privately expressed, at the prospect of a 
traveling companion, ‘‘ Mr. Holder is not par- 
ticularly interesting, but you will find him very 
useful in changing cars, which you could scarcely 
accomplish alone. When you come to the 
junction, you will probably acknowledge him to 
have been a blessing in disguise—for a woman 
is very helpless about checking trunks, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

Seeing that there was no help for it, I resigned 
myself to Mr. Holder’s companionship, on the 
principle that, if not ornamental, he would, at 
least, be useful ; and at the depot I was handed 
over to him, by the assembled family, as a very 
precious trust. 

On parting with them, I received solemn 
‘counsels from my four relatives. 

‘My daughter,” said paterfamilias, taking me 
a little aside, ‘‘ for the last half of your journey, 
you will be alone; beware of speaking to any 
young man, and make no acquaintances whatever 
on the road.” 

‘Rose,’ whispered my mother, cautiously, 
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‘don’t stare about you in the cars, but look as 
if you knew exactly what to do, whether you 
do or not. Make-no reply to any remarks from 
gentlemen.” 

«Be very careful, child,’’ added Sister Sue, 
‘and don’t even see the man who is directly in 
front of you.” 

“If there should be an accident,” smiled 
Hattie, who was not so starched, ‘‘and a gen- 
tleman offers to save your life, tell him firmly 
that the family would not approve of it.” 

Then Mr. Holder assisted me into the cars, 
climbed cautiously in himself, and we were 
whirled away. 

It was all delightfully exciting to me, I was 
so happy to be actually going; and the thought 
of my trunk and its contents was a never-failing 
source of pleasure. Aunt Sydney had sons and 
daughters, and there was always something going 
on there; sothat all my pretty belongings would 
be brought into requisition. 

My companion sighed a great deal, perhaps 
over my taken-for-granted frivolity: and. very 
little conversation passed between us. The 
banana-and-orange boy, the prize-package boy, 
and the light-literature boy, disported themselves, 
after their several fashions, along the route; 
but Mr. Holder shook his head severely at them 


And this, forsooth, was my ‘blessing in disguise”’ 
; —the valuable escort who was to be so useful in 
checking my trunk, Why, I could have done 
better myself. ( 

The man at the depot was not only interested, 
but amused. ‘‘A minister's baggage, eh?’’ he 
commented. ‘‘And he’s got yours? Well, 
now, I call that reel redic’lous. Shouldn’t 
wonder if there was a lot of sermons in that 
valise—and any way, you couldn’t make much 
use of his clothes.” 

He was grinning from ear to ear, and I sharply 
interrogated him as to the means of getting to 
Aunt Sydney’s, There was evidently some mis- 
take on the part of my relatives as to the time 
of my arrival. 

‘“Do not know of any way,’’ was the reply, 
after deeply pondering the matter, ‘‘ unless you 
get a lift from some stray team. There’s one, 
now,” he exclaimed, as a light wagon, attached 
to a pair of fine horses, approached the station. 
‘¢‘ Hello! Mr, Stanton, who are you lookin’ for? 
None of your folks have come on the train; but 
here’s. a young lady who wants to get up to 
Mrs. ’Squire Peters’ just the worst kind of a 
way.” 

‘*Perhaps she will think mine the worst,” 
;responded the new-comer, as he courteously 





all, and declined any refreshment but a glass of } raised his straw hat, ‘but such as it is, it is 


water. 

Finally we reached the junction; and here 
my trunk was to be re-checked, while my escort 
took another train, on his winding way to Ne- 
braska. There was some hurry and confusion— 
the train seemed to be starting—and Mr. Holder 
thrust check and ticket into my hands, from the 
platform, as I sat in the car window, stumbled 
into his own train, and was gone. 

I settled my brains. for a long summer’s nap, 
which effectually prevented me from gazing 
around; and somewhere in the cool of the after- 
noon, I reached my destination, 

The platform showed no familiar face, nor 
figure, nor trace of anyone who seemed to be 
looking for a young lady; and mindful of my 
precious trunk, I presented my check to the man 
at the depot, and demanded my baggage forth- 
with. I called it ‘baggage,”’ for I fancied from 
its indefiniteness that it sounded better. * 

‘All right, miss,’ in a cheery tone, ‘‘ here 
you are.” E 

And he dragged forth an over-grown valise, 
battered and forlorn, marked “‘D. M. H., Sad- 
ler’s Mills, Neb.,” the property, of course, of the 
Rev. Mr. Holder, while he was traveling off to 


Nebraska, with all my new dresses and belong-: 


ings. I could have torn my hair and shrieked. 


’ most heartily at her service.” 

My face was in a flame of anger and mortifi- 
} cation at being handed over so unceremoniously 
{ to a perfect stranger; and I said very stiffly: 
j “the station-master has made a mistake. I 

wish to hire a vehicle to take me to Aunt’s, Mrs. 
Peters’, house, as there has been a mistake about 
| her sending for me.”’ 

“Then,” replied the gentleman, with a beam- 
zing smile, “you will surely allow me the 
} pleasure of doing a slight service for the niece 
of a highly-valued friend? Is this,” regarding 
‘the wretched valise with respectful interest, 
“your baggage 2?” 

} No!’ I exclaimed, indignantly, while the 
;depot-man resumed his provoking grin. ‘It 
{ belongs to a minister who has carried my trunk 
‘ off to Nebraska with him—what is to be done?’ 
‘First,’ responded Mr. Stanton, promptly, 
$ «¢we will send the poor gentleman his own be- 
longings, as he will probably be seriously incon- 
venienced without them.” 

«But he has got mine,”’ I said, still wrathful. 
{ «He would scarcely find them either appro- 
priate or comfortable, I am afraid,” rejoined my 
new acquaintance, with a smile. ‘So we will 
telegraph to him, to forward them to you by 
express, at once.” And he turned to arrange 
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for the disposal of the valise, with the station- 
master. 

Having sent off the undesirable valise, and 
dispatched the telegram, Mr. Stanton handed me 
into his vehicle, and drove off to Aunt Sydney’s. 

The drive was a very pleasant one, and the 
novelty of the situation added to the enjoyment. 
But it suddenly occurred to me that I was in the 
very midst of the danger I had been charged to 
avoid; for this ‘‘friend of my aunt” was at 
least a quarter of a century her junior; and his 
fine proportions, deep-gray eyes, and square-cut 
chin, with a dimple in it, would have been any- 
thing but reassuring to an anxious parent. 

We talked and laughed, however, all the same; 
while those magnificent bays took us over the 
ground in fine style. I told my companion all 
about Mr. Holder, and’ what a mess he had made 
taking care of me, which seemed to amuse him 
extremely, especially my half-expressed fear of 
his reveling in the contents of my lamented 
trunk. “‘ Perhaps,” said I, with a merry laugh, 
“he'll take advantage of it, to marry again; 
using my poor things as ® trousseau for some 
young bride.’” At which my companion laughed 
back, in response. 

When we reached Cedar Glen, we found the 
enterprising inmates just setting forth to meet 
me: having erected a theory of their own, with- 
out any foundation, that I would come in a later 
train. Amazement was the prevailing expression 
of the faces on the piazza, as I descended from 
Mr. Stanton’s equipage; but I was not left in 
doubt as to my welcome. 

The horses were taken in charge by Aunt 
Sydney’s man; and the gentleman stayed to tea; 


< 








My cousin, Blanche, remarked, thoughtfully, 
as we were brushing out our hair, for the 
night: “Some. people always alight on their 
feet, no matter where or how they fall; and their 
slice of bread never falls on the buttered side. 
Frank Stanton, you must know, is the one shin- 
ing ornament of our benighted region; and to 
think that a little buttercup like you should hap- 
pen upon him in this extraordinary manner, 
the very first thing. There must be some witch- 
work in it.” 

“The only witch-work,” I replied, a little 
hotly, ‘sis your not coming to meet me at the 
right time.” 

Blanche laughed, and pinched my cheek, as 
she kissed me good-night; but I stoutly main- 
tained that. Mr. Stanton had only. performed an 
act of common courtesy, 

That was a delightful visit, and it was prolonged 
from one month to two. But at least half of the 
time had elapsed before my eminently traveling 
trunk returned to its rightful owner. Mean- 
while, I was dressed in everyone else’s clothes ; 
and the necessity often arose of devising original 
costumes out of very unpromising materials. It 
got to be the fashion, in Cedar Glen society, to 
call me “ picturesque,”’ and even stronger terms 
were sometimes used; on the whole, | had my 
full share of compliments, and many of them I 
read in Mr. Stanton’s eyes. 

Blanche teased me continually about what she 
called the ‘acts of common courtesy,’ performed 
by that gentleman: and he certainly appeared 
to think that politeness required him to see a 
great deal of me. 

Six months later, I started on another jour- 


the whole party making merry over my advent- ‘ ney; and this time my escort was both useful 


ures. And I, a daughter of my father! 
really dreadful—it was horrible. 


It was ; and ornamenta); he was my husband; and my 


trunks did not go astray. 





ON THE TRAIN, 





BY FRANK 8B. 


HALE. 





Sue sat, as sweet and smiling 
As the summer in the South; 
With the pretty curled-up corners 
Of her ripe-strawberry mouth. 
And her glee could hardly hide itself, 
Within the eyes so brown; 
Though demure decorum struggled 
To keep naughty boldness down. 


All ubconscio'1s- of the pretty 
Living pictures that she made, 

Her glance, with merry interest, 
The noisy car surveyed ; 





But my eyes upon her charming face 
Were full content to stay : 

For the poet worships beauty, 
Come whatever guise it may. 


Oh, doth Heaven have—what pictures, 

' Since earth showeth scenes so fuir! 

How the artist soul, in ecstasy, 
May roam and revel there. 

All too soon she passed; but e’er my heart 
The memory treasures in, 

Of the wd, rare-ripe strawberry lips, 
Brown eyes, and modest chin. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55. 


v: 
‘« NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 

Ir was towards evening, on the day of the 
accident, that Lyttleton, having just returned 
from Chicago, and having only had time to 
change his attire, strolled into his club. 

He had been delayed much longer than he had 
expected, for the case had been protracted by 
the desperate defense of the other side. But 
Lyttleton had raised a new point of law, main- 
taining that, by certain precedents quoted 
against him, the Courts had gone wrong; and 
this had led to a prolonged and exhaustive dis- 
cussion, in which Lyttleton had finally won. 
The Judge remarked, after all was over, that 
Lyttleton’s argument had been the greatest that 
had been heard for years. It spread the young 
lawyer’s reputation, which had been local before, 
over the entire Union. ‘He deserves all the 
glory he has achieved,” said the Judge, “after 
his chivalry in taking up, without a fee, what 
seemed a desperate case.’’ It was, therefore, 
with high hopes, in which our heroine played a 
foremost part, that Lyttleton entered his club. 

One of the habitues ‘was standing before the 
tiled hearth, on which a wood-fire was blazing, 
with his back to the mantelpiece, ‘talking. 

“Ah! here,” he cried, ‘‘comes Lyttleton. 
Lyttleton, tell us all about it.”’ 

“* About what ?”’ said the young lawyer. 

‘«The way in which Miss Sinclair was killed.” 

“« Miss—Sinclair—killed !”’ 

He felt as if the room was whirling around 
him, as if the ceiling would fall the next moment 
and crush him, as if darkness had come'ipon 
the earth and everything was about to be shat- 
tered into chaos. His knees gave way suddenly. 
He put out his hand, and clutched blindly at 
the back of a large arm-chair which stood near. 

“Then you haven't heard ?” 

“Heard? I am, but this instant, as it were, 
back from Chicago. I haveheard nothing. For 
God’s sake, what do you mean? Not that Miss 
Sinclair’s killed? It can’t be!’ 

He looked, appealingly, from face to face, 
hoping some one would contradict him. But no 
one did. The first speaker resumed : 

“You were so intimate with the Malverns, 


that I supposed you knew all about it. I'd 
forgotten you were away. I remember, now, to 
have missed you, lately—” 
«But this—this—horrible story. It can’t, it 
can’t be true.” 
“But it is. Come, my boy, I’ll bet you three 
to one, in fives or fifties: which shall it be? I 
heard it from Jimmy Barnes, who had just 
carried the dead—” 
“Phere, there,’ broke in Lyttleton, with a 
wave of the hand. 
§ Yes, I see. Ugly fact, mentioned in that 
way, to an intmate acquaintance. I beg pardon. 
But this is how it happened: Fostnett was 
teins and we all know he can’t drive a bit; 
and he had those new horses in, the leaders wild 
} with spirits; and one of them, the off one, really 
a devil. The team was going like the wind, 
} when one of those beastly bicycles shot around 
a corner, the horses shied, overturned the coach 
) in the gutter, threw everybody out—” 
» * And Miss Sinclair was one ?”’ 

‘Yes. Fostnett, himself, does not seem to 
have been hurt much; he’s so jolly fat, you see; 
he fell flop, like a bladder. I. wonder he didn’t 
burst.’ There was a very general laugh. ‘Nor 
was Miss Malvern injured, for she fell on him, 
and it was like falling on afeather-bed.”’ Another 
laugh. ‘But it was different with Lord Avalon 
and Miss ‘Sinclair, who sat just behind. My 
lord, they say, tried to save Miss Sinclair, but 
somehow she fell under, and struck her head 
against the stones. Pity it hadn’t been dapper 
little Fostnett, for his head is so hard, nothing 
could have cracked it.”’” Athird laugh. +‘ Miss 
Sinclair was killed, however, being of. more 
brittle material ; first-class porcelain, you know.”’ 
Another laugh. ©‘‘And as for Lord Avalon, he 
has a compound fracture of the leg, and will 
limp, like a beggar, all the rest of his life.” 

Lyttleton felt as if he would like to spring at 
the speaker's throat. How dared the fellow talk 
of Ethel in this light way? How dared he make 
a jest, with the rest of this ribald crew, over 
this awful tragedy? 

At that instant, however, the speakersuddenly 
snatched his hands from beneath his coat-tails, 


and threw them up, in amazement, before him. 
(127) 
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“Hello!” he cried. ‘Talk of the—” 

For there, coolly walking into the room, sound 
in limb, and certainly, from his looks, the bearer 
of no ill news, was Lord Avalon himself. Lyttle- 
ton sprang up, impulsively, and grasped the 
young nobleman’s hand. 

“It isn’t true, then, what they say?” he cried. 
‘‘That Miss Sinclair is killed? You were on 
the coach, and would not be here.if it was.”’ 

Lord Avalon had, from the day of that first 
dinner, suspected that Lyttleton was his riyal ; 
and this emotion now convinced him of it. . He 
was of too noble a nature to take pleasure in the 
other’s pain, however, and returning the pressure 
of the hand with real warmth and even sym- 
pathy, he said: 

‘Miss Sinclair is as well as I am, except for 
what the doctors call ‘a slight abrasion of the 
scalp,’ which will be healed in a day or two, and 
for a broken arm, which, though more tedious, 
is nothing serious. What abominable rot have 
they been talking?” 

‘Oh, Fausbare:here,’’ answered the nearest 
of the group, ‘‘had Miss Sinclair killed, and 
you with a compound fracture of the right leg. 
Wasn’t that it, Fau?”’ 

But the garrulous talker had seized the occa- 
sion, while Lord Avalon was speaking to Lyttle- 
ton, to steal out of the room, and even out of the 
club-house, and did not make his appearance 
there again for nearly a week. 

The young nobleman’s lip curled with contempt, 
but he made no reply. Turning to Lyttleton, 
however, he said: 

‘‘Have you dined yet? No. Suppose, then, 
we go off by ourselves, and have a chop, or 


something, with a bit of game afterwards; and | 


then I will tell you all about it; for, to confess 
the truth, I feel just the least bit shaken, and 
want something to set me up. But we must get 
rid of these buffoons. ’Pon honor, I think they 
-would jest, or bet, over their mothers’ coffin.”’ 
The two young men were soon seated at a 
table, and then Lord Avalon told the story. 








But you never saw anybody so plucky as Miss 
Sinclair. She had fainted, at first, as I told you. 
The blood was flowing freely from the cut in her 
head, too: so that, for a few minutes, I really 
thought her dead. A_ policeman, however, 
brought some water, and threw over her face, at 
which she came to, looked up, and smiled, and 
said she wasn’t a bit hurt; and then, trying to 
use her arm, found it was broken, and sank 
back, almost fainting again.” 

“Thank God !” 

“Yes, thank God!’ repeated my lord, and 
then the two young men looked steadily into 
each other’s eyes; for both recognized, in that 
moment, as they never had before, how deter- 
mined their rivalry was to be. Lyttleton well 
knew, that, in rank, wealth, and position, his 
adversary had every advantage. But, on the 
other hand, Lord Avalon was fully aware of the 
high qualities of Lyttleton, ‘‘and they are just 
such, too, as Miss Sinclair will value,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘and she doesn’t care a rap for my 
title: it will be man to man between us.’ But 
there was nothing mean in the natures of either 
of the aspirants. Each was resolved to win, if 
hecould ; but each was determined to do it fairly. 
So, for a. moment, they looked at each other, as 
two knights of old might have done with raised 
visors, before encountering in the fatal lists. 

‘‘She is a noble creature,”’ said Lord Avalon, 
at last. ‘‘The type is not a common one, in 
New York here, I fancy.” 

‘““No, perhaps not,’’ replied Lyttleton, 
‘“‘though, after all, even in our gayest set, it may 
be found. But the best type, I have sometimes 
thought,fcomes, as Miss Sinclair herself does, 
from acountry neighborhood. You see, the girls 
in our smaller towns have more leisure to im- 
prove their minds, than our Fifth Avenue belles. 
There is such a rush of amusement here: teas, 
receptions, balls, dinners, the opera, concerts, 
riding-parties, that a girl, in winter at least, has 
no time to read, much less to think. She is in 
a whirl of gayety, almost from the hour she comes 


“I confess,” he added, in conclusion, ‘‘that I} to town, in the fall, until Lent sets in; and after 





was alittle in doubt, from the first. I did not } that the rush and roar begin again; the races, 
like those leaders of Fostnett’s, and hinted as, Saratoga, Newport; it is an endless wheel, sum- 
much; but I saw that he was touchy on that} mer as well as winter. In England, you go the 
point, and so said no more. You can’t tell a pace fast enough, in what yon call the season; 
fellow, you know, that he doesn’t understand ’ but after that, things are comparatively quiet for 
how to drive, any more than you can tell him’) months; your girls have a chance'to get. the roses 
he can’t shoot. I got a little nervous about the} back to their cheeks, to read, to think.” 

ladies. when I saw the dare-devil pace at which ; “Just so. Of course I don’t admit I’ve seen — 
we rattled down the Park. However, all would; any silly young ladies here,’ with a smile. 
have gone off well enough, if it hadn’t been for} ‘But certain causes produce certain effects.”’ 
the bicycle. Its rider didn’t ring his bell, as; ‘‘ But in our quieter country towns,’’ said 


he should have done, or else we didn’t hear it. i Lyttleton, ‘‘there is no such whirl, and girls 
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have to take to reading, even if only to pass the 
time. In all such towns, too, there are several 
families of the clergy, professional men, and 
other people of education. These form centres, so 
to speak, of social and intellectual refinement, in 
which mere wealth does not get the lead.” 

‘But isn’t it from such centres that your 
strong-minded women come? Now I like a 
bright, intelligent girl, but I hate a blue-stock- 
ing. I suppose we Englishmen all do.” 

‘« Miss Sinclair is not a blue-stocking.” 

“Oh, no. God forbid.’ Lyttleton laughed 
at this earnestness. ‘But I’ve seen one or two 
things, here in New York, that rather savor of it. 
I went often with Mrs. Malvern, to a meeting 
of what she called the ‘ Medieval Club.’ You’ve 
been there? Yes! The feature of it is that peo- 
ple meet, not to converse, but to listen toa lecture. 
Quite an Abelard affair. Now, in England, we 
don’t consider that sort of thing society, any 
longer. It went out with the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
two centuries ago. Our idea of society is for cul- 
tivated people to take up the ball of conversation 
and keep it going; everybody being sufficiently 
informed to join in, nobody being allowed to 
monopolize the time; nobody being permitted to 
talk ‘shop.’ The way Macaulay used to lecture, 
at Holland House, wouldn’t be endured now.”’ 

“T quite agree with you.” 

“The strangest thing,’ continued my lord, 
“was that the people all seemed to be, not only 
cultivated, but well-bred. One would have 
thought they ought to have known better. The 
dresses of the ladies, and their manners, too, 
were those of the haut ton. But they seemed 
to think it to be the correct thing, to sit and 
listen to a lot of platitudes, that any sophomore 
would have laughed at: listened, simply, because 
somebody, under the name of a lecturer, de- 
livered himself of certain worn-out truisms, 
At one meeting we had a discourse on novels, 
the only merit of which was that we heard it 
clearly demonstrated that a novel wasn’t a 
novel, if a narrative: it had to be an etching 
of character, an essay, not a story. At another 
we had a harangue on the religion of the future, 
which, as far as I could understand, was to be 
no religion at all, especially as the lecturer didn’t 
know, he said, what religion was. Then, the other 
night, we had a discourse, by Dr. Erastus Ana- 
conda, on Carlyle. It was full of wit. The only 
wonder was, how so exceedingly little a fellow 
as the doctor could have so much wit in his little 
head. He told us that Carlyle was a- great 
prophet, only none of his prophecies had ever 
come true, or were ever likely to. That he was 
& great historian,-because he invented his facts, 





which made all his theories logical and clear 
from the very start. That he was a great poet, 
only that he knew nothing of rhythm. ‘That, as 
a man, however, he was greatest of all; and 
that he shone, in his capacity of man, as a lover; 
especially a lover of the highest type, a nine- 
teenth century lover; for that, when married, 
he loved himself more than he did his wife, 
whom, a lady born, he kept scrubbing floors, in 
order that he might have leisure to write about 
‘ol’ clothes.’ Oh, it was charming.” 

Lyttleton could not help laughing again, as he 
replied: ‘ You are satirical.” 

«IT think one of the greatest charms in Miss 
Sinclair,” said Avalon, hesitatingly, after he 
had gravely looked down into his wine-glass for 
the space of a minute, as if there was some puzzle 
there which he was trying to solve to his satis- 
faction, ‘‘I think her very greatest charm is her 
utter want of self-consciousness. She is never 
thinking of herself. Half the stiffness and 
awkwardness one sees, and we see plenty of it in 
England, I can assure you—for I have known a 
Duchess as bad as the worst—comes from this 
excess of self-consciousness. But Miss Sinclair 
has a certain gracious manner, which I had 
begun to think had died out utterly.” 

“It has not. She is here, in New York, to 
prove it. Noris she alone init. There are tens 
of thousands of women, as I have already said, 
all over this wide land of ours, who unite suavity 
and grace with intellectual refinement. Few— 
none, perhaps—quite come up to Miss Sinclair: 
but they approach to it. Ah! if you'really wish 
to know us, you mustn’t confine yourself to this 
metropolis.” 

“Just so. Quite so. What Miss Sinclair, 
herself, told me. By the bye, another of her 
charms, if I may say so, is recalled to me by 
that remark. We English, I am quite willing to 
admit, are too conventional: all old societies 
are. Here in New York, I find, rather to my 
surprise, that, in what you call your best society, 
it is considered the proper thing slavishly to 
copy us. Now Miss Sinclair is, as yet, quite 


3 free from this—well, let me be frank, snobbery, 


or let us say, colonialism. She is racy and free, 
and dares to be original: she is national and 
American.” 

“It seems to me,” said Lyttleton, “that you 
have hit the nail on the head. All imitation in 
that way is snobbish, or, to use your other 
word, colonial. For we do copy your social life, 
in 8 way quite absurd. Take our evening-par- 
ties, or balls, for example. Most of our young 
men are in business. But who is fit to appear, 
at ten o’clock the next day, who was up till 
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nearly daylight, dancing? Now,'in London, you 
have a wealthy and cultured class, to which these 
late hours make no difference, as it makes none 
to our girls, who can sleep all day, if they wish.” 

«Just so, just so,’”’ retorted my lord. ‘Your 
social, as well as political, conditions differ from 
ours; and naturally your mode of life should 
differ, also.”’ 

““Yes; and etiquette even, at least in some 
things; for etiquette is but the common sense 
of social intercourse.” 

‘Quite so. Now Miss Sinclair, though thorough- 
bred, never apes London conventionalisms, that 
are out of place here. Of course, all copies are 
second-rate; I wonder your fashionable people 
don’t see it, If I want a Hobbema, I go to Hol- 
land. If I wish a conventional St. James belle, 
I stay in London: I don’t come to New York for 
her. I really think,’ with great earnestness, 
‘‘that Miss Sinclair is the best type of America 
I have yet seen: perfectly natural, you know.” 

“‘She is more than that,” echoed Lyttleton; 
“she is a perfect woman.” 

“Yes, a perfect woman, that is the very word; 
and,” after a pause, ‘‘ ‘nobly planned: to warn, 
to counsel, to command’, as Wordsworth says.” 

«And ‘something of an angel’, too,”’ answered 
Lyttleton, finishing the quotation. 

«« We'll shake hands on that before we go, and 
agree to believe it, whatever else we may differ 
about,”’ said Lord Avalon, heartily. ‘‘Shall we?” 

*« With all my heart,’’ was the answer. 

And go the two rivals, then and there, shook 
hands, each understanding fully that it meant, 
in one sense, ‘“‘war to the knife,” yet, in an- 
other, a chivalrous rivalry. 





Vi. 
THE NOTE. 

Or course, neither Lyttleton nor Lord Avalon 
could be admitted to see our heroine. Both were 
assiduous, however, in calling to inquire, and in 
sending bouquets and new books to her. 

““Why, you'll have quite a library, by the 
time you are well,’ said Loue, ‘‘ for Lord Avalon 
and Mr. Lyttleton seem to be running a race, 
which shall send you the most books. What a 
lucky thing that a girl is allowed to receive a 
new novel from a gentleman, though she can 
accept ‘hardly anything else.. But which is to 


be the favored one, Ethel? You'll have to make 
up your mind sometime, and now’s a capital 
opportunity, for you’ve plenty of leisure.’ 

Our heroine colored, not because she had any 
secret to hide, but because, in her maiden 
modesty, she shrank instinctively from discuss- 
ing such a subject. Her cousin, and the young 





ladies of her cousin’s set, were constantly talk- 
ing about their admirers. All this seemed to 
Ethel in the very worst taste. More than that, 
she could not understand it. ‘If they really 
loved, they couldn’t speak of the one they loved, 
in this light way, I should think. At least, I’m 
sure I couldn’t. I wonder,” she added, inno- 
cently, ‘‘if ever I shall be in love.’ 

For Ethel’s ideal was a high one, and she had 
never, consciously, as yet, seen it. Or if she 
had, she did not know it yet. Pure-minded girls 
always are unaware of their feelings, until love 
is actually upon them. And there are two kinds 
of ideals, even for the most virginal souls. A 
woman looks up to, and reverences, in man, 
strength and power, just as a man worships 
grace and refinement and saintliness in woman. 
Hence the tendency of the sex, so often ridi- 
culed, to make heroes of the soldier. But the 
feeling has a real basis in feminine nature, and 
is not to be derided. To a certain extent Lyttle- 
ton had, in Ethel’s eyes, something of this master- 
ful position; for her uncle, with whom he was 
a favorite, was always talking of his physical 
prowess, as well as of his intellect. ‘Used to 
be a prince of athletes,’ he would say. ‘‘ Rowed 
in the Harvard boat-races ; could back any horse 
he ever saw; and once swam from Newport to 
Narragansett Pier, in a cross sea, nine miles, 
Ethel; a greater feat than Byron's swimming the 
Hellespont, by far.” 

It is true that there is a higher kind of woman- 
hood, with a different standard. It is the great 
orator, the great writer, the great poet, the great 
martyr for humanity, that appeals to such souls, 
Now, Ethel belonged to this latter class. How 
could she belong to. any other, with the example 
of such a man as her father before her? There 
seemed to her, in military glory, too much flavor 
of blood. When she thought of the thousands of 
lives sacrificed, in order to make the reputation 
of a great soldier, she shrank from it as almost 
brutal. Her young, virgin heart, though as yet, 
as we have said, free from any conscious passion, 
nevertheless, as with all girls, had enshrined an 
ideal within’it; and the more she saw of Lyttle- 
ton, the more she heard of him, the nearer he 
seemed to approach to that ideal. Of course, 
she did not reason this out. She was even igno- 
rant, as yet, of the direction her feelings were 
taking. But day by day, as she sat alone in 
her room, lost in reverie, Lyttleton’s voice, his 
manner, his masterful character, took, more and 
more, @ larger part in those vague yet sweet 
dreams. There was continually being recalled 
to her, in this way, some sympathetic phrase or 
look, or some striking. thought or image. She 
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had heard, with a strange pleasure, which she 


the tyrant tremble, even amid a million guards. 


did not stop to analyze, of his chivalrous conduct ; There is being constituted a great tribunal, a 


in the recent great law-suit. She had listened to 
the accounts of his brilliant success. «Why, he 
persuaded the Court to go back on itself,” said 
her uncle, ‘“‘ and reverse its former decisions: a 
miracle in its way.’”’ Then she found herself 
looking forward, with a half fluttering anticipa- 
tion, to their next meeting, especially when she 
recalled his words at their last parting. 

About this time, too, there was a great public 
meeting, in favor of one of those oppressed 
nationalities that are alike the peril and shame 
of Europe. Lyttleton was asked, among others, 
to address it. His speech was conceded to be 
the speech of the evening. It was reported in 
full, the next day, in the morning papers, and 
Ethel read it, alone in her room, with fiushed 
cheeks and quickened breath. As she read, she 
felt her soul kindling, more and more. She 
even fancied she could see the speaker's éyes 
flash, or hear his voice ring out, at this or that 
indignant passage. The conclusion brought tears 
of sympathetic emotion to her eyes. 

“There are those who ask,” said Lyttleton, 
‘why we should concern ourselves about these 
people, who live almost at the other end of the 
globe, and who are beings of a different nation- 
ality from ourselves, of a different race, different 
language, different aspirations? Our answer is, 
because they are oppressed. If there is anything 
God-like in man, it must answer to the cry of 
such. And the anguish of these people is 80 
great, that their cry reaches us from half around 
the world. There is a Hindoo legend that, when 
the disembodied soul has crossed the dark river, 
and comes up to the celestial gates, it will be 
welcomed there, if welcomed at all, by those 
whom it has succored here. Alas! for them, if 
they have succored none. To have raked to- 
gether millions, to have achieved honor and fame, 
what will all that be, then, compared to having 
done even alittle good, here below? The noblest 
of all lives is to live for others, not for ourselves. 
Who would not rather have fallen at Thermopyle, 
than have survived to dance and jest, slaves in 
the conqueror’s train? Who would not ‘rather 
have died at the stake, with Huss and Latimer, 
than have lived, perjurers and traitors to their 
convictions? These peopleare perishing because 
they hold to what they believe to be the truth. 
They cry to us for help. Will to one succor 
them? ‘How long, oh! Lord, how long?’ 

* Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.’ 

“No, thank God! There is growing up a 

righteous opinion, all over the world, that makes 











judgment-seat of nations, that would force Nero 
himself to stay his blood-stuined hand.’’ At 
these electric words, as thé newspapers called 
them, the audience rose to its feet by one 
simultaneous impulse, and cheered till the great 
building shook and shook again. 

The burning language was still seeming to 
vibrate in Ethel’s ears, when there was a knock 
at the door, and the servant brought in an exqui- 
site basket of flowers, with a note, addressed to 
herself. Ethel knew the superscription, and her 
heart began to beat. She had seen that writing 
more than once, on a visiting-card, left at the 
door, with an expression of sympathy: twice, at 
least, in little notes, accompanying flowers. That 
Lyttleton had remembered her, in all the glow of 
his great triumph, made her thrill with an exqui- 
site pleasure. As soon as the maid had departed, 
she opened and read the note, and then impuls- 
ively put ‘it to her lips. Not that there was any- 
thing in it, except the ordinary language of a 
well-bred gentleman, sending a gift of flowers. 
But Ethel blushed, instinctively, to the tips of 
her shell-like ears, nevertheless; and glanced 
shyly around, as if, even in that virginal chamber, 
there might be someone who had seen her. 

She had never answered any of Lyttleton’s 
notes. None had imperatively required it, 
indeed. But she felt as if she must answer this 
one. For it closed with a wish that she would 
soon be able to see her friends: ‘‘ among whom, 
and of the most sincere, may I hope,” said the 
writer, ‘‘ to be regarded ?”’ 

Perhaps if she had been older she would not 
have replied. Certainly, if she had been a mere 
woman of the world, she would not. She would 
have waited till she saw the donor, and then 
thanked him in person, and in conventional 
phrases, for this and other such gifts... But hers 
was an impulsive nature, and she could not help 
saying that she had read his speech, and how 
beautiful it was. It was only such praise as a 
frank, warm-hearted woman might express to any 
friend, or even acquaintance, when congratula- 
ting him on such a triumph. But the words 
were such as an evil-minded person, and a stran- 
ger, 2 malicious one especially, if the note should 
ever fall into such hands, might misconstrue into 
forwardness—into unmaidenliness, perhaps. 

Lyttleton did not regard it in that light, how- 
ever. To him it appeared only what it really was, 
the tribute of a heartfelt sympathy. But it was 
from her. It was her dear hand which had traced 
these lines. He raised it to:his lips and kissed 
it: not furtively, as she had kissed his note, but 
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with passionate ardor. ‘* Whatever happens, I 
will keep it until I die,” he said, and placed it in 
the breast-pocket of his coat, the one where he 
kept his pocket-book, the nearest his heart. 
He was leaving his office, on his way to his 
club, to dine with a guest he had invited to meet 
him there, when the note was delivered to him. 
He had been detained a little beyond his time, 
by a client, and was now ina great hurry. He 
called a cab, and though the horse went swift 
enough, Lyttleton, once or twice, urged the driver 
to go faster. We have all, in moments of excite- 
ment, felt a similar stir of the blood, which had 
to find its vent somehow, as it found it now with 
Lyttleton. When the cab stopped, Lyttleton 
jerked out his pocket-beok hastily, to pay the 
fare, for he saw his guest had already come, and 
was looking from one of the windows, as if 
wondering at this incivility. Thc moment he had 
thrust the bill into the cabman’s hand, he ran 
up the steps, not seeing that Ethel’s note had 
been pulled out with his pocket-book, had fallen 
to the ground, and was lying on the curb. Nor ! 
did the Jehu, occupied in assuring himself that ; 
his fare was really double, see it either. Neither 
did Lyttleton’s guest: for the instant the cab 
drove up, he had hurried from the window to meet 
his host. Nor was the fallen note seen by any 
passer-by, except one, and that happened to be 
Fausbane, who was also coming to the club, but 
was walking. This was the member, as our 
readers will recall, who had been proclaiming 
Miss Sinclair's death, the day Lyttleton returned 
from Chicago. He stooped, picked up the 
note, opened it coolly, started when he saw the 
signature, smiled cynically, and glancing around 
to be sure that no one observed him, hurriedly 
thrust it into his own pocket, and entered the 
club-house with as unconcerned a look as if he 
had not been committing the basest of deeds. 
Lyttleton did not discover his loss until he re- 
turned to his room for the night. Then he put 
his hand into his breast-pocket, to take out the 
note, and read it over. Not finding the note, he 
felt in all his other pockets, thinking he might 
have made a mistake. But nowhere could he 
discover it. All at once it flashed on him, that 
it had been dropped when he paid the cabman. 
Late as it was, he hurried out, called a hack, 
and drove back totheclub. Here, he personally 
examined the curbstone and pavement. Then 
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he went inside, and called a servant, who was 
accustomed to do various little jobs for him, and 
after intimating that he wished nothing said 
about it, declared that he had lost a valuable 
note, which might be found, perhaps, when the 
rooms came to be swept. 





The next morning, he 


was early at his office, examining it himself, in 
case he might have let the note fall there. Then 
he drove to the club again, but nothing had been 
seen of the note at the club. Later in the day 
he went to the club a third time, in the vain 
hope that the note might have been found in the 
interval, Finally he came to the conclusion that 
it had fallen on the curb, and had been blown 
into the street, and that it was now mere waste- 
paper. He heaved a sigh over the loss of so 
priceless a treasure; but little imagined how 
serious a tragedy the affair was to cause. 

The next. day, he was leaving the club, when 
he ran against Fostnett, coming in. 

“Are you going to polo to-day?” said the 
latter. 

Lyttleton answered: ‘‘I have no time, as you 
know, for such gay doings. We lawyers have to 
work for our living. We are not gentlemen of 
leisure.”’ 

** Well, I wouldn’t care to see another fellow 
carry off my Dulcinea,’”’ answered Fostnett, with 
a laugh. 

“What do you mean?””? With any other man, 
Lyttleton would have been angry, at this famil- 
iarity. But Fostnett, he said to himself, was a 
harmless fool, and knew no better. 

‘Well, only that Miss Sinclair goes out, for 
the first time, to-day; and with Lord Avalon. 
Miss Malvern is going with me. That’s the way 
I heard of it. But I must hurry off, or I shall 
be too late. I only looked in to see if there were 
any letters for me.” 

‘I thought Miss Sinclair was not yet able to 
go out,” said Lyttleton. 

‘So did I. Sodideverybody. A quiet drive, 
just into the Park a bit, was talked of for to-day. 
But the minute Lord Avalon comes to the fore, 
she jumps at it, you see. You ought to have 
been beforehand with him, if you’ve any weak- 
ness in that direction. It’s the early bird—” 

«IT think I will change my mind,” said Lyttle- 
ton, interrupting. ‘‘ Yes, I will go,” 

‘‘ Delighted to hear it. And give me your 
opinion of my lord’s turn-out. Mine is ever so 
much better, though his is a stunner, I confess.” 

It. was in a sudden access of jealousy, that 
Lyttleton had determined to go. Alas! he little 
knew what was before him. 





Vil. 
THE ANONYMOUS LIBEL. 

FavsBane had never forgotten Lyttleton’s look, 
on the dayattheclub. ‘ Deuce take the fellow,” 
he had said to himself, ‘he glared at me as if 
he wanted to whip me. A conceited prig. Has 
made a speech or two, and thinks he can look 
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down on us fellows. Curse him! I believe I 
could give him long odds at billiards, and beat 
him. He thinks, does he, that nobody dares to 
talk of Miss Sinclair except himself? But I’ 
be even with him yet.” 

There are some people in the world who seem 
to love evil for its own sake. They would rather 
bear malice than feel kindly. They would sooner 
see a person fail than succeed. Envy is more 
natural to them than good-feeling. Such people 
are always suspecting others. They hold every- 
body to be as bad as themselves. To this class 
belonged Fausbane. He was one to fancy scorn 
or injury where none was intended; to nourish 
even an imaginary wrong for years; and to stop 
at nothing, no matter how base, in order, as he 
said, to have revenge. ‘I'll be even with him 
yet’ meant to do Lyttleton an injury, the moment 
he could do it without peril to himself. For 
Fausbane, and all like him, are cowards at heart. 
They will stab in the dark, and behind the back, 
but they take care never to do it, face to face. 

He looked into several rooms, until he found 
one empty, where, being free from scrutiny, he 
read the note carefully. 

“Ha!’’ he cried, «‘I have him., One can see, 
between the lines, that this girl is a little off her 
head about him. I suppose that speech of his 
did it. It’s not a note she would like shown. 
Let me see. Yes, I have it. I’ copy it, and 
send the copy to her anonymously, and say that 
Lyttleton showed it, and boasted of it, at the 
club, here, in the smoking-room. I’ll make a 
mistake, intentionally, in one or two unimportant 
words, so as not te alter the meaning, and yet 
give color to the idea that it is written down from 
memory, and not copied with the original before 
one. I'll say that Lyttleton offered to bet five 
hundred dollars to fifty, that he could have her, 
if he wished. If there’s anything that will 
make a girl angry, it is that. Women, too, are 
such impulsive creatures; they don’t wait for 
confirmatory evidence; they go off, at once; they 
are worse than Othello, in that respect. And 
this Miss Sinclair, bright and witty as she is, is 
high-strung as the devil. Ten to one, she'll cut 
the fellow straight out, and not: give him even a 
chance for explanation. Perhaps, what’s better, 
she’ll accept Avalon at once, in her rage. Ah! 
my fine fellow, I have you fast.” 

Fausbane was as good as his word. The very 
next morning, he wrote his note, and did it so 
adroitly that almost any young girl would have 
been deceived. He deprecated, as he said, anony- 
mous communications, as a rule. He had never 
written one before, and he did not think it possi- 


ble he should ever have to write one again. But 
Vou. LXXXIV.—9. 
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there were exceptions to all rules. This was one. 
It was a case in which either the fair fame of a 
lady would continue to be bandied about, un- 
checked, or secreey must be observed as to those 
who exposed the outrage. Otherwise, as Miss 
Sinclair must know, not only would her inform- 
ant be held responsible, by a false code of honor, 
but her name would get public, and she herself 
become a target for every malicious tongue. 
This reasoning impressed Ethel forcibly, the more 
because of her very ingenuousness. It was quite 
impossible for a pure mind, like hers, to believe 
that anybody could be so wicked as to invent a 
tale like this. It was much more rational, it 
seemed to her, to think that all men, as she had 
so often read, were false: even Lyttleton, alas! 
among the number. 

The writer then went on to tell his story, in 
detail. How there was a party of four, in the 
smoking-room, very late at night. How Lyttle- 
ton, elated with the success of his speech the 
night before, had been drinking a good deal, and 
had fallen into a vein of boasting, in which, 
finally, Miss Sinclair's name was mentioned. 
How one of the others present had intimated 
that this was a bit of ‘gratuitous brag,” and that 
Miss Sinclair’s name ought not to be thus freely 
used. How Lyttleton had then offered to bet 
the five hundred dollars against anybody’s fifty, 
that “he could go in and win,”’ to quote his own 
words, ‘whenever he chose.” That, in confirm- 
ation of this assertion, he had then produced 
Ethel’s note, and read it, in the words the writer 
gave, or as near them as he could recollect. The 
kind of paper on which the note had been written, 
the monogram, the envelope, were all accurately 
described. ‘Of course, he did not part with it, 
but he passed it around for examination,”’ said 
the writer, in conclusion. 

«Oh, oh!’ cried Ethel, when she had finished, 
‘¢the baseness of the world! Would I were only 
back again among my dear old hills, where no 
such wickedness is ever heard of. I will go at 
once. My arm is well enough. I was to dine 
out, to-morrow. If I am fit for a dinner, I am 
fit to travel. But no: that would be to betray 
myself; it would look like running away from 
the field of battle. He would laugh at his tri- 
umph. He shall never do that—he shall never 
know. I will stay, if it kills me. Yes, and the 
first time I meet him, I will look him straight in 
the face, and cut him dead. He shall see that 
there are women who cannot be insulted with 
impunity. And yet, and yet, I thought him so 
good, so noble.” 

As she spoke. she sprang up from her chair, 
and began to walk the room hurriedly. Her suf- 
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fering had revealed to her, in these few moments, 
more than she had ever suspected of the true 
state of her heart. She felt as if she loved—no, 
that she might have loved—him: and this, which 
she now called weakness, miserable idiocy, stung 
her almost to madness. ‘I wonder if there is 
anything like truth in the world?” she cried. 
‘Who would not have been deceived? ‘To utter 
such sentiments; to speak almost like a god: and 
then go away, and the next night defame a poor 
girl, who had thought him honest and true, and 
so had trusted him. Oh! I hate him. I never 
knew what hate was before. But God forgive 
me, I mustn’t hate—even my enemies. I must 
forgive them, but cannot forget !’’ 

With these words, and others equally incoher- 
ent, she was giving vent to her outraged feel- 
ings, to her bruised and insulted heart, when the 
maid knocked at the door, bringing a note. 

‘‘An answer, if you please,” said the girl; 
‘a word will do, the groom says, who is waiting.” 

The note was from Lord Avalon, saying that 
the first meeting of the Polo Club was to take 
place the next day. ‘Would she go with him 
to it, in his phaeton? He had just met her aunt, 
at Tiffany’s, and heard that she had talked of 
going for a drive, to-morrow. Would a day make 
much difference? How inexpressibly glad he 
would be to see her once more. He would have 
come in person, and asked for an interview; but 
he feared that would be too presuming.” 

‘Tell the servant I accept,’”’ said Ethel, with 
prompt decision. 
lips set. ‘But stay: a mere verbal message, 

, under the circumstances, is hardly civil; I will 
write a line on a-card.” So she took one of her 

, cards, and tracing rapidly “with pleasure,” gave 

/it to the maid to deliver té the groom. Nor 
would anyone, so firm was the penmanship, have 
imagined her recent emotion. 





VIII. 
THB POLO GROUNDS. 

Ernet had never been in lighter'spirits, appar- 
ently, than during the drive to the polo grounds. 
Yet never had she been, in reality, more sad at 
heart. Lord Avalon thought her incomparable. 
She seemed, too, more gracious than éver before. 

They ‘arrived early. ‘To get the best place 
possible,” said my lord; ‘you see, it’s dull work 
if you get a bad one: quite too awfully dull.” 

“Do you ever play polo yourself?” asked 
Ethel. ‘TI have read all about it, as played in 
London—at Hurlingham’s, I think—isn’t it?” 

‘Yes, it’s played there, and is quite the cor- 
rect thing, you know. But I never had the time 
for it, or, for that matter, the taste.” 





Her eyes were flashing, her { doesn’t seem to sit tall, either : 





“‘Tsn’t it often dangerous ?”’ 

“Yes; a fellow gets pitched on his head, or 
has his arm broken, sometimes. Sir Edward 
Cunard was killed at polo, only a year or two 
ago. You'll see, directly, that a good deal of risk 
is involved in it; and that’s why it’s popular; 
the risk, and the exercise, are its raison d'etre, 
Without them it would be rather ridiculous,’’ 

The carriages now began to flock in, so that, 
very soon, there was a double row of them en- 
circling the space set apart for the players. This 
space, strictly speaking, was not a circle, how- 
ever, but an oblong. ‘You see, the ball is thrown 
up,” said my lord, ‘near the centre, and then the 
two sides rush in, each trying, with their mallets, 
to drive it towards theirownend. A good many 
hard knocks are given, as you’ll see, even when 
no real accident happens; but it’s hardest on the 
ponies: they have no end of a bad time. Any 
fellow can play polo, with a little practice, if he’s 
a good rough rider even, and really not run much 
risk. But it’s awfully hard on the ponies.” 

The players appeared in due season, and ranged 
themselves in two parties, each distinguished by 
a different uniform, if their parti-colored’ attire 
might be called such. Each carried a long stick, 
crooked at oneend. They rode small wiry ponies. 
The ponies were so small, indeed, that the feet 
of a tall rider almost touched the ground. 

“It’s @ great advantage, you see,” said my 
lord, *‘to be long-limbed, in playing polo. 
There’s Mr. Million, six-feet-three, yonder: he 
it’s because his 
height is mostly in leg. His arm, too, is excep- 
tionally long: like that of Rob Roy. This en- 
ables him to stoop lower, and reach further, in 
the contest, than a fellow of a different build. 
It gives him a great advantage. His long legs, 
besides, permit him to stick on much better than 
if they were shorter. You must take all these 
things into consideration, in deciding on the 
merit, if not on the skill, of the players.” 

At that moment the ball was tossed up, and 
each party rushed im to the fray. For a inoment 
or two, Ethel could distinguish nothing but a wild 
melee, in which ponies and riders were mixed 
indistinguishably: together. She could hear, 
however, the crack of the mallets as they struck 
the ball: the thud of the ponies’ feet: even, she 
thought, the quick breathing of the combatants. 

At last, the ball, by a fortunate stroke, shot 
out of the press, far towards the left-hand goal, 
and immediately there was a rush of all parties 
towards it. 

“Why,” said Ethel, who was perhaps a little 
cynical to-day, and in that respect quite unlike 
her usual self, ‘‘ this is exactly the game that the 
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boys used to play in the streets, in Philadelphia, } said to herself, that always accompanied, as she 


when I was a little child, only they did it on foot. 
It’s nothing more or less,” contemptuously, ‘than 
what they called ‘shinny.’ Yet here are grown 
men, gentlemen of education, playing it. Only 
the boys never harmed anybody but themselves ; 
while here it is the poor ponies, as you say, that 
get the worst of the fray.” 

“Still, IT can understand how a fellow can 
enjoy it; for it puts his blood up, you know: 
and it’s certainly good for the health.” 

“In that sense, I suppose, in the sense that ‘ 
all athletic sports are good for the health, any- 
thing can be defended, even matadores at a bull- 
fight. At least, till they’re carried too far.” 

** Quite so.’’ 

“Or boxing-matches.”” 

“Just so. Quite so.”’ 

“Or the sports of the old Roman amphithea- 
tre,” sarcastically. ‘Gladiators fighting to the 
death. The more brutal the better, because they 
‘put the blood up’ more, and are, therefore, 
better for the health.” 

‘You are too much for me, to-day,” said Lord 
Avalon, laughingly. ‘But, oh! here comes an 
English friend of mine. Excuse me for a second, 
while I speak to him.”’ 

He leaned over in the opposite direction from 
Ethel, as he spoke, and stooping down from his 
seat, extended his hand to a big, burly Saxon, a 
very son of Anak. At that same moment, our 
heroine felt, in that strange magnetic way we all 
do occasionally, that was approaching 
to speak to her; and looking quickly around, she 
saw Lyttleton, making his way toward her, 
through the crowd, on foot. 

The moment he caught her eye, he lifted his 
hat, and smiled with his usual sweet, frank 
smile, that always lit up a face which, in repose, 
sometimes seemed almost too stern. 

For an instant Ethel hesitated. It seemed 
impossible to her that such a frank, easy greet- 








had been told, the basest characters. Moreover, 
there was no resisting the evidence of the note: 
there eould be no doubt of his guilt. 

A slight color had come to her cheeks at first. 
But she forced it down, and looked Lyttleton 
full in the face. 

‘Miss Sinclair,’’ he began. He stepped short. 
Her contemptuous gaze disconcerted him. Few 
men, no matter how brave, can bear, without 
flinching, such treatment from the woman they 
love. Lyttleton was among the bravest; but he 
quuiled before it, for a moment, undeserved as 
he knew it to be. 

He rallied, on the instant, nevertheless. 
‘What could it mean?” he said to himself. 
Like a soldier on a forlorn hope, his impulse 
was to dash forward and know the worst. 

‘Miss Sinclair,” he began, once more, “I am 
so glad to see you out again. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you.” 

She regarded him for a moment with a slow, 
fixed, scornful look, that was infinitely more cut- 
ting than any words she could have used. Then 
as he did not move, she said: 

“There must be some mistake, sir;” and 
turned disdainfully away. 

Lyttleton recoiled, as if struck a blow in the 
face. 

“‘ Am I awake?” he said to himself. ‘“ What 
does it mean? If it was a man, I would—” 

He checked himself, and set his teeth hard. 
His blood was boiling, his whole frame quivering. 

«There are some things one can never forget 
—or forgive,” he said, sternly, as he pulled him- 
self together, ‘even from a woman.” 

He reached his dog-cart, he hardly knew how; 
sprang in, and drove out of the grounds like a 
madman. 

‘No, nothing can excuse her,” he said, again 
and again. ‘The vilest criminal is entitled to ». 
hearing. AndI have done nothing. Great heav- 





ing should go with treachery. But then, on 
second thought, it was just such manners, she 





ens! and I thought her the noblest of her sex.” 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Let no regretful memory degrade 
This gracions day from Saturn’s age of gold; 
Let us believe we never shall grow old, 
Nor never more this summer splendor fade; 
Let us believe no living man or maid 
Shall ever lie their length beneath the mould; 
That love shall never, like a dream half-told, 


Float from the merry sunlight into shade, 
To-day let life be as those Tuscan tales 
Of lovers hidden from the world away 
In gardens where the quick-winged nightingales 
Haunt the dark hollows and soft fountains play ; 
Where youth is young, where passion never pales 
Its scarlet lips to weep for yesterday. 
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Jack heard the key turn in the lock, then his 
prison-door opened, and there stood Aunt Maltby, 
upright and severe. 

“You can come out now, Jack,’ she said; 
‘‘and I hope you are prepared to be penitent.” 

Jack made no answer. 

‘‘Do you hear me?’ his aunt asked. 
you to come here.”’ 

“Td rather stay where I am,” said Jack, 
doggedly. 

‘‘Oh, Jack Remsen,”’ exclaimed his aunt, in a 
tone which, to an older person, would have 
sounded one of utter discouragement, rather than 
severity, ‘‘do you mean to tell me that your 
wicked obstinacy isn’t subdued yet?’ 

It needed only a glance at the child’s face, 
with its handsome features set like a flint, to be 
certain that such was undoubtedly the case. 
But he did not speak. 

‘Then I shall send your supper here,” the 
matron said. ‘‘Of course, you mustn’t go hun- 
gry, however bad you may be.” 

“IT wish you'd let me be,” cried the boy, flam- 
» ing into sudden passion. ‘‘I wish you’d starve 
me. Then when my papa comes back from Cali- 
fornia, he could have the law of you.”’ 

For an instant Mrs, Maltby stared in utter 
bewilderment at the little figure standing before 
her, erect as a small ramrod; then, without a 
word, she left the reom, taking care to lock the 
door behind her. 

She went down the hall to her own apartment, 
and seated herself in the first chair she saw, and 
speedily forgot the errand on which she had 
started, in dreary thoughts, and in a feeling of 
entire helplessness, such as her energetic nature 
had seldom been troubled with before. 

A year previous, her widowed half-brother had 
been summoned unexpectedly to California, and 
had confided his boy to her care. It would be 
difficult to say whether the past twelvemonth 
had been harder on the aunt, or on the nephew: 
for a pair more antagonistic in eyery respect 
never came together. Jack, though only eight 
years old, was clever and quick, but terribly 
obstinate; he could be coaxed, but not driven. 
Like all impulsive, imaginative children, he had 
strong likes and dislikes; and’ his aunt had 
always been his aversion. He remembered dis- 
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six—and Mrs. Maltby had never been friends; 
and, in his unformed way, he felt it a kind of 
duty to inherit his mother’s animosity. 

His father’s departure had taken place so sud- 


} denly, that, up to the last moment, the child did 


not know how he was to be disposed of, and so 
arrived at his aunt’s house in a mood of sullen 
despair, which, on their first interview, caused 
that lady to pronounce him the most obstinate 
boy she had ever encountered. 

She had tried to do her best by him, but it so 
happened that her way was not the right one for 
her small charge; for she was middle-aged, and 
had never had children of her own. He was 
full of animal spirits, and she liked children to 
be decorous. His love for fiction was as pro- 
nounced as if he had been sixteen; and she had 
@ horror of anything which appealed to the 
imagination. But his lessons—for she elected to 
teach him herself—were the cause of most of their 
conflicts. Study figures Jack would not: anda 
mathematician she meant to make of him, at all 
costs. 

The trouble of this day had arisen from certain 
irrelevant answers he had given to questions in 
mental arithmetic, when, to shame his obstinacy, 
she had told him she would limit them to calcu- 
lations fit for a baby of four. ‘Jack,’ she had 
said, ‘if two apples and one apple make three, 
how many will three-and one make?” And 
Jack had replied: ‘‘A very small dumpling.’ 
This crowning insolence, of course, drove him 
into prison, and his relative to the verge of 
despair. 

Mrs. Maltby roused herself, at last, from her 
dreary reflections. ‘The boy, wicked as he 
is,” she said, ‘“‘mustn’t starve.’ So she sum- 
moned Susan to carry him a plate of food. When 
Jack saw that his visitor was Susan, instead of 
his aunt, he cried out: 

‘You dear old thing! I’m sure you’ve brought 
me something good.” 

“Faith and I have,” replied the girl; ‘but 
oh! Jack, Jack, how ean ye go breakin’ the 
harrut of yer aunt, that’s always sthrivin’ to 
bring ye up into an ilegant gintleman?” 

“I'd ruther go with a circus,” said Jack; ‘I 
can turn summersets like smoke—just look here.’’ 

He gave a proof of his skill by tumbling from 


tinctly that his mother—who died when he was { one end of the room to the other, with such ra- 
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pidity and unexpectedness that Susan shrieked, 
and nearly dropped the tray she held, 

«Isn’t that prime?’’ Jack asked, proudly, as 
he resumed his equilibrium. 

“Shure, that’s the way ye get yer brains too 
topsy-turvy to hold the mathematics at all, at 
all!’’ cried Susan. 

“Now I'll show you how I can walk on my 
head,” said Jack, unheeding this reproof. 

«Oh, murder—don’t,’”” pleaded Susan. ‘Faith, 
there’s the misthress callin’. She'll wax me 
well for stoppin’ here a minute. Now, Jack, be 
a good b’y, and ricollect how ‘don’t care’ came 
to the gallows.” 

‘‘What’s the difference. between gallows and 
suspenders? Just answer me that,\old Wisdom,” 
called the incorrigible boy. 

But Susan had fled, closing the door behind 
her. 

Jack made a hearty repast on the dainties 
which the tray displayed; but all the time he 
was thinking of the circus, now at Silverton, only 
nine miles off. ‘Ah,’’ he said, ‘if I could only 
go to the manager, and have an opportunity to 
exhibit my talents, I would be certain to be 
received with enthusiasm, and enrolled a member 
of the company.’ Jack knew all about circuses. 
They were his one ambition. He had been to 
several, before his stay with his aunt; been 
twice since, surreptitiously. ‘‘ Why can’t I run 
away,” he said, ‘‘and join this one?’ But the 
circus would leave Silverton on the morrow, and, 
meantime, he was a prisoner. ‘Oh! if I could 
only escape,’’ he said. He looked around. But 
the window was too high, and the door was 
locked. As he thought this last, he mechanic- 
ally went up to the door and tried the knob. It 
yielded. In her haste Susan had forgotten to 
turn the key. 

Jack wasted little time in preparation. He 
put what food was left, in his pockets; donned 
his best jacket and cap; and started. The house 
had a back staircase seldom used. He could get 
away by this without being seen. 

His plan succeeded perfectly. The outer door, 
by which he made his exit, gave on to some thick 
shrubberies, which effectually concealed him 
from view till he was far away. As he ran on, 
he reflected that if he took the high-road he must 
pass through the village. So he struck across 
the fields, and through a wood, and gained another { 
road, which, several miles down the river, joined ; 
the Silverton turnpike. 

It was a lovely afternoon, late in September. 


The quails piped; the birds sang; Jack almost ; 
regretted that his business was so urgent that he } 


could not siop and play by the brook, which ran 


babbling through the meadow. But he remem- 
bered that this was no time to think of such 
trivialities. He was—oh, most glorious thought 
that ever suggested itself toa boy’s mind— 
actually running away; going out into the world 
to seek his fortune. He was not destitute of 
money, either: for he had, safe in his pocket, a 
silver dollar, which had been given him by his 
god-father, when the latter had called at the 
house, some weeks before. Anything was possi- 
ble with that dollar. If the circus did not suit, 
he could go to sea. If the world went too hard 
with him, he could become a boy-bandit, like the 
fellows in the dime-books. Anyhow, he was off, 
and he would not return. They should never 
“take him alive,’ he quoted to himself; and 
with this thought uppermost, on he trudged. 

The wood was pleasant, too; for he found a cart- 
track, which he felt certain must lead directly 
through it; and into this he struck, singing and 
whistling like a young wood-thrush, in his de- 
light and triumph. 

Poor little Jack! When the sun set and the 
twilight began to gather, he seemed no nearer 
the edge of the wood than when he entered it; 
he was tired and hungry, and at last was forced 
to sit down ona log and eat the remainder of 
his provisions, while he held fast to his courage. 
After resting awhile, he got up, and tramped on 
again. But, alas! poor boy, he was traveling in 
a circle, though he knew it not. All he did 
know was that the last gleams of twilight faded ; 
the night came on; the stars peeped.at him 
through the trees; the air grew chill; and, 
utterly disheartened, he almost felt that he should 
be content to find himself back in his prison 
again. 

Yet Jack was not troubled by nervous fears, 
as many children are. But he was tired out. 
It suddenly struck him, what if he did not reach 
Silverton that night? However, the circus would 
not get under way before noon, he said, so he 
rallied, and went on. 

_ On and on, and yet no break in the wood. It 
seemed to Jack that heshad been wandering for 

days and nights amid its interminable depths. 
| His feet were shod with lead; his heavy eyelids 
; would hardly stay open; and his disconnected 
;thoughts ran upon wayfarers lost in mighty 
forests, and afterwards sought for in vain; or, if 
found, found only too late, dead and cold. Dead! 
} What would that be like? Ah, now he was sorry 
for his bad behavior. And his aunt would 
never know it. And, if he died, would he see 
his mother? and would she be glad? and-—hark, 
what was that sound? A distant church-bell 
, tolling the hour; he counted the strokes: it was 
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eight o’clock! He sat down, in utter despair. { ever to marry Tom Archer—that I promise. I'll 
But, when he found himself crying, he rose } swear it, if you like.” 
again, and went on. The wood was growing ‘«Then I can bear my burden. But remem- 
lighter. He was near the edge. A few moments ; ber, your uacle will try hard to bring it about; 
more of rapid walking showed him that he was ; and, till twenty-one, you are completely in his 
right. He was out in the open, at last. He ) hands—absolutely.”’ 
could see, divided from him only by a narrow ‘He is usually very good to me, Will. He 
meadow, a large farm-house. is rough, but he has never been harsh, except— 
Toward this he made his way. He reached the } except—” 
barns and hay-ricks, and was glad to lie down “Where your loving me was concerned. Oh, 
among some bundles of straw, which had been ; he hates me—he always has.” 
left strewn on the ground. He was too tired “Not that. But he thinks you so—so dissi- 
even to feel hungry; and the warmth of his bed } pated. Ob, Will! recollect how wild you have 
gave him a sense of comfort and protection. ; been; how, even for my sake, you could not let 
There he lay, each instant telling himself that } drink and cards alone.’’ 
he meant to get. up. But gradually his thoughts ‘¢T know—I know; and God knows I deserve 
grew more and more vague. Sometimes he was} my fate. But, Annie, I'd have been different, 
with the circus, trying to perform impossible ; had he not separated us. It is only within the 
feats on a tight-rope; sometimes at home, relating } last eighteen months that I’ve been so reckless; 
his adventures to Aunt Maltby, while Susan } I know that is weak, but it’s true.” 
waited in the background, holdiaga goldencrown} «But now—you will begin a néw life? You 
which Alice had sent from wonder-land, for his } will go to the city, and do your best in the situ- 
wearing; and finally he fell fast asleep. ation offered you?” 
The lowing of cattle, in a pasture near, roused 3 “* Heaven is my witness !’’ 
him. He started to his feet, wide awake in an “«T helieve you—I trust you, Will. There—I 
instant, and glanced towards the house. The} can say nothing more, only—only—wWill, as you 
windows were all dark: for it was still night, ; love me, remember, that, if you redeem your 
though how late he did not know. He got up, } past, the time may come when your talents and 
and walked onward. The path led him straight ; education will win you such a position, that 
to a garden, which stretched at one side of the } even my uncle will be glad and proud to—to—”’ 
dwelling. The gate was open; heentered, and} «My darling!” 
passed on down the centre alley. As he neared “And if that time—’’ 
the end, the sound of voices caught his ear, com- “Tf, Annie?” 
ing from an arbor a little further on. ‘«When that time comes—be it long or short— 
Jack stopped. His first idea was to ask for } you shall find me here waiting for you, Will, 
help. His next was that robbers were waiting | with the same loving heart that is yours now.” 
to break into the house. He stood irresolute,} The cloud floated up towards the zenith. The 
trying to peer into the arbor; but, just then, 2; moon shone out again in full splendor. Jack 
great white cloud swooped up the sky, and ob- ; could see distinctly the faces of the two speakers, 
scured the moon. At the same moment, he saw } and in spite of the interest. and excitement caused 
two figures pass out of the summer-house; he ) by their talk, began, on the instant, to compare 
was close enough to perceive that they were those ; them to the most beautiful of his favorite heroes 
of a man and woman; and the latter was weep- ) and heroines, that he had read of in romances 
ing softly. and poetry. He had got so far as deciding that 
‘This is good-bye then, Annie?”’ the man said. } the girl was the very image of the ‘lily of 
“It is good-bye, Will,” the sweet feminine ‘ Astolat,” was debating whether the young man 
tones answered, tremulously. ‘I have promised ; most probably resembled Hamlet, or Ryron’s 
my uncle not to see you again. I must keep my ; corsair in his youthful days, when his re- 
word.” { flections were interrupted by the young lady’s 
“I shan’t give you any reason to break it— } saying, quickly: “You must go now, Will—I 
T’ll leave home at daybreak. I have only waited, ; dare not stay a moment longer.” 
these last days, for the chance of seeing you } Jack thought he might speak to them, but 
once more. Qh, I know how it willend. Your ; waited, like the gallant little chap he was, till 
uncle will marry you to that hypocrite nephew } Master Will should have released Annie from the 
of his wife’s—” { clasp of the two arms he had flung about her as 
“Stop, Will! Don’t show that you think so{she spoke. But before the embrace ended, a 
badly of me—don’t! No power could induce me } man’s voice, from the house, called, with gruff 
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imperiousness: ‘‘ Annie—Annie Layton—are 
you out in the garden at this hour? I went to 
your room ; that fool of a Betsey Shaw is rousing 
the neighborhood with cramps. I told her she 
would, when she ate cold beans enough at supper 
to load a cart; and you, with your nonsensical, 
crazy ways, out in the moonshine. By George, 
I'd like to thrash the whole lot of you. What 
the Lord ever made woman for, any more than 
why he made fieas and mosquitos, is what no 
man can tell. Do you hear me? Come in, I 
say, and blister’ that confounded Betsey with 
mustard, from head to heel.’’ 

Meantime the girl was whispering: ‘Go, 
Will, go!’ And just as he released her, the gruff 
voice broke out again: ‘You're talking to 
somebody,” it cried. ‘Oh, you—” 

‘‘He’s coming, Will!’’ the girl moaned. 

He was, indeed. Into the garden dashed a 
short, stout, red-faced man, with such force that 
he nearly ran against the pair. He was so 
choked with passion that he could not articulate 
a syllable. 

The young man, meantime, stood confronting 
him with a cold, contemptuous smile, while Annie 
Layton tugged at her lover’s arm to push him 
back; and Jack, forgetful of heroism, crouched 
down behind a clump of bushes, more frightened 
than ever he had been in the whole course of his 
little life. The old man got breath at last, and 
burst out: 

“T’ve found you, have I? And that disrep- 
utable young rascal of a Will Travers with you? 
By the Lord Harry! Oh, you minx—you’re a 
nice girl, you—”’ 

«The fault is entirely mine, Mr. Morley,’’ Will 
Travers interrupted. ‘I came to your house, to- 
night, without Annie’s knowing my intention. I 
am leaving this place, perhaps for years. I could 
not go without seeing Annie once more.” 

“‘Couldn’t you, indeed? Well, you’d better 
leave this particular place as fast as your legs 
will carry you, or by the Lord Harry, I'll set the 
dog on you. And if ever you put foot on my 
farm again, I’ll have you arrested, and land you 
where you ought to have been these last two 
years—in jail.” 

«Your threats, Mr. Morley, are as useless as 
they are silly. You know of old that I am not to 
be frightened,”’ returned Travers, in a cold, scorn- 
ful voice. 

“You idle, drunken dog,’’ shouted the old man, 
springing forward. But Annie Layton darted 
between him and the youth, who stood calmly 
awaiting his approach. 

“Uncle, uncle!’’ she shrieked. ‘Go, Will, 


go a 





“What's the matter?’ another man’s voice 
called, from near the house. ‘‘ Uncle, are you 
there ?”’ 

“Yes, I am here, Tom Archer,” growled 
Morley. ’ 

‘“‘T’m sorry to be so late,’’ pursued ‘the voice, 
sounding nearer and nearer, while, from the ex- 
pression of the old man’s face, it was plain he 
was undecided whether to warn the speaker back, 
or let him approach. . ‘‘The Society business 
detained me so long that I was almost ashamed 
to come up and accept your hospitality, but—”’ 

The speaker had entered the garden; an 


‘abrupt turn in the path brought the trio in full 


view; he stopped short; and Jack forgot his 
fright in a mad desire to know what would 
happen next. He raised his head and peeped at 
the new-comer—a tall, shambling-made fellow of 
thirty, with sandy hair and whiskers, and an 
expression of mingled villainy and hypocrisy, 
which made Jack christen him Uriah Heep on the 
spot—oh, Jack could remember a good many 
famous people, let me tell you, even when he had 
only a portion of his wits about him. 

‘Ah ha, Tom, you see him, do you?”’ cried 
old Morley, breaking the momentary silence. 
‘*Here he is: this drunkard, this gambler, this 
future jail-bird of a Will Travers ; come stealing 
up here, and forcing my niece to meet him, for 
fear, in his drunken fit, he’d be violent, if she 
refused—”’ 

‘It is not true, uncle,’’ Annie Layton inter- 
rupted, firmly. ‘‘I met Will of my own accord ; 
he deserves none of those names you have called 
him, either.” 

*¢ Please don’t defend me, Annie,”’ said Travers, 
calm: as ever. ‘‘Mr. Morley’s temper prevents 
his opinion being of any importance at present. 
As for Mr. Archer, he knows already that I de- 
spise him too thoroughly to regard it at any 
time,”’ 

« You’d—you’d better take care, sir,” blustered 
Archer. 

«Tom, Tom, thrash him if you like,’”’ howled 
old Morley. 

‘Pray try, Mr. Archer, if you have the 
slightest inclination,” said Travers, stepping 
forward. 

“Will, Will—go—go!’’ pleaded Annie. 

But he kept his stand, gently pushing her back 
with his left arm. 

Old Morley had been glancing at Archer, with 
a look half of anger, half contempt, as the fellow 
shuffled uneasily from one foot tothe other. But 
now he turned on Travers, crying: 

‘None of your blood-thirsty talk here, you 
ruffian, or I'll have the law on you. Don’t touch 
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him, Tom. He’s not fit for a decent man to 
dirty his fingers with.” 

‘‘Nor do my prirciples permit me to indulge 
in brutality,’ said Archer, trying hard to look 
virtuous and determined. ‘Iam not even angry 
with Mr. Travers; I am only sorry for him.” 

‘* And so you keep your bones safe,”’ retorted 
Travers, with an angry insulting laugh. 

‘“For my sake—for God’s sake, go, Will!’ 
pleaded Annie. 

“T am going. Good-bye, dear—remember,”’ 
he replied. 

He turned away as he spoke. But old Morley, 
in his fury, could not resist sending after him a 
parting volley of abuse. 

“You'd better leave the neighborhood, at 
once, you dog; there’s been talk of arresting 
you for forgery.” 

‘“‘ You infernal liar!’ shouted Travers, . \ 

Back he darted, a‘terrible wrath blazing in 
his eyes. Annie sprang before him, with eéx- 
tendedarms. Archer pulled old Morley aside. 

“T shall die if you don’t go, Will—I shall 
die!’ moaned Annie. 

“And you did commit a theft. I can prove it 
to Annie,” shouted Morley. ‘ Why, your father 
and mother before you weren’t respectable, in 
spite of their airs. It’s doubtful whether you 
could legally claim their property, if—’ 

“Oh, my God, Will, go!’ 

‘Tam going. John Morley, I'd have forgiven 
you the insults to myself—never these last! As 
sure as God rules in heaven, you shall be 
punished for them; sooner, too, than you 
think.” And with this parting menace, Will 
Travers was gone. 

When the other three had entered the house, 
Jack crept out of his hiding-place. *He dared 
not ask assistance of them. He was almost 
ready to believe the old mana real ogre. He 
went back through the garden to the barn, and 
lay down again among the straw. He heard the 
church-clock strike at last. He knew he had 
not been asleep. Presently he heard footsteps, 
saw & young man come round the corner of one 
of the ricks, stoop, light a match, and thrust it 
into the hay. A little cloud of smoke followed; 
then a sudden jet of flame; then the man darted 
eff; and Jack, half paralyzed with terror, drag- 
ged his little legs as fast as he could towards the 
garden-gate. 





As he neared it, he caught sight } for ten days. 


man’s plan, and marry Annie. You shan’t, 
You shan’t. I'll tell everything, first.” 

“T don’t, Mary. I'll right you; I'll keep my 
word,”’ he cried, holding the excited creature 
fast in his arms, ‘‘I must humor uncle, till I 
get that money. Then we’ll be married, and go 
West—” 

‘* Look, look !”’ she broke in, pointing towards 
the barn. ‘Oh, my God, Tom, you've fired the 
stacks. I saw you go close to them and stop 
there.” 

“Shut up. Can’t you see it’s Will Travers’ 
work? He swore vengeance, to-night, on the old 
man.” ; 

“Oh, Tom, Tom! You didit to ruin Travers,” 
groaned the girl. 

“If you ever want to see my face again, get to 
your room,’’ and off dashed Archer, shouting: 
‘* Fire, fire!’’ 

We always supposed that poor little Jack must 
have run a long distance, and at length fallen 
down insensible; for the next thing he could 
recollect was finding himself by the roadside, 
his clothes wet with dew, his whole body a mass 
of pains, and the cold gray light ef dawn peep- 
ing frowningly at him through the branches of 
the tree, at the foot of which he had sunk in his 
exhaustion. 

He thought that he was dying. First he 
said a little prayer. Then his head and back 
began to throb so terribly when he strove to rise, 
that he begged his mother to ask God to let him 
die quickly. Then he fancied that he had gone 
into another world: a sort of desert island, and 
he could not get back to earth to tell Aunt 
Maltby he was sorry; and a voice called to him 
from a great distance, that he could not go to 
heaven either for a long, long time.. And he 
ached so, and he was sotired. He had walked 
—walked countless miles, up stony hills, along 
the brink of awful precipices, and called and 
shrieked, and nobody heard—nobody, nobody. 

And at last the visions ceased to plague him. 
He opened his eyes. He was lying in his own 
bed at home. Aunt Maltby was seated by him, 
and Susan was standing near. 

‘Oh, it’s nice to have a pleasant dream,” poor 
Jack murmured. ‘‘ Will I *be in the desert 
island, next time ?”’ 

But it was no dream. Jack had been at home 
As he lay by the roadside, in the 


of Tom Archer and a young woman, coming } chill dawn, the doctor, from the village where 


down the path. 


“TI thought you didn’t mean to give me a 


chance to speak to you,” she was saying. 
T can’t stand this—I won't! 
deceiving me. 


“ Oh, 
I know you are 
You mean to give in to the old 


} Mrs. Maltby lived, happened to pass, on his way 


to Silverton. He saw the seriseless little figure, 


stretched on the ground, and knew at once that 
it was Jack.Remsen, for whom search had been 
diligently made since the afternoon previous, 
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Of course he drove back immediately with his Silverton, along with Aunt Maltby and the 
unconscious burden; and his skill and Aunt }doctor,.as fast as the fleetest pair of horses in 
Maltby’s assiduous nursing had brought Jack ; the neighborhood could carry them. And in 
safely out of the fever, which proved to be a3 the Silverton court-house was gathered a larger 
nervous one, caused by excitement and exposure, } crowd than had been collected there for years. 
instead of congestion of the brain, which they $ In the criminal’s dock sat Will Travers, and in 
had at first feared. the witness-box, the inmates of John Morley’s 

So Jack was petted, instead of scolded, and $ house. 

in a few days his strength began to come back, 3 ‘The trial was drawing to its close. Poor Annie 
and with it his memory. But even after he Layton’s evidence had gone hard against her lover, 
could be dressed, and sit up, and helped to walk 3 interrupted, once, by her extending her arms 
about, there was a hiatus in his recollections, prams, the prisoner, and crying dismally: ‘Oh, 
which no effort could fill up.. He remembered his $ Will, Will, I know you are innocent.’’ Then 
running away; remembered every incident } came his answer: ‘‘God knows it, too, Annie— 
distinctly, till he reached the farm. After that, } go on!” 
of the people whom he saw, or what they did, There was a hush in the room, like the still- 
he could only, recall that it was some vague, $ ness of death, for a few instants; then women 
nameless, dreadful thing, ‘Then he remembered 3} broke into audible sobs; then judge, jury, and 
lying under the tree, and the being alone so long 3 lawyers lifted their heads, which, on one pre- 





‘on the desert island was as real as any actual }tense or another, had remained bowed; then 


event of his life. . a few more questions were asked, and the 

So time went on, till nearly three weeks were } witness was assisted from the stand, to give place * 
gone, and one day Jack was lying on the sofa, } to Tom Archer. 
in his aunt’s room, whither he had been carried He gained great credit by the way in which 
by faithful Susan. He woke from a pleasant }he gave his evidence. Even the cruel cross- 
sleep, to the sound of voices. They were his $ examination, by Travers’ lawyers, could not 
aunt’s and the doctor’s. The first words he 3} confuse him into opposing statements, nor the 
heard were these, pronounced by the physi- } demand as to whether revenge, on the successful 
cian: suitor of the woman he loved, influenced his 

‘Somehow, I cannot believe that Will Travers } judgment. ‘I ama Christian,” was his reply. 
is guilty. He is a wild young fellow, but not a3 «I never hated the young man. In all this 
low ruffian, who would set fire to a man’s ? court, there can be no human being more sorry 
property, for the sake of revenge.” - for him than I.” 

Will Travers! With the utterance of the At that moment, there was a message brought 
name, back, swift as a flash of lightning, came a 3 to Travers’ senior counsel, which caused him to 
full remembrance of the events of that dreadful } leave the court-room; and, during his absence, 
night. At first, Jack could not move nor call. g the cross-exdmination went on. You know, of 
When he could get his mind away from the } course, what is coming. Jack Remsen was pro- 
pictures that rose, one. after another, before it, 3 duced, at a dramatic moment, and placed in a 
and listen again to the conversation, he heard pom, in the witness-box. He was pale from his 
the doctor say : ‘illness, and so excited that he could not keep 

“Yes, the trial is going on, to-day, at Silver- § still; but no more frightened by judge, jury, or 
ton. They caught Travers in New York, two’ crowd, than if he had been a young emperor 
weeks ago. They say the poor girl’s evidence— } holding his court. 

Annie Layton’s—will go far to convict him; and He bore the preliminary questions patiently 





Archer’s will do the rest.” ‘ enough, but when it came to asking him if he 
+ . 

« But no one actually saw him fire the stacks ?”’ 3 understood the nature of an oath, Jack, in a very 

asked Aunt Maltby. scontemptuous manner, explained clearly that 


“Yes, I did!’ screamed Jack, startling both ‘he understood perfectly, following up his expla- 
personages out of the serenity on which they peas with a remark addressed to the Judge on 
prided themselves, by the unexpectedness of his 3 the bench, whom he knew: ‘Do please make 
voice and words. $ them hurry -up, Judge Waters; I want to tell all 

Of course, at. first, they thought he was de- } about it.” 
lirious again; but Jack soon convinced them that And he did. He had seen Tom Archer fire the 
he was as sane as they were. ; hay-stack. More! He turned, and pointed his 

In less than an hour, Jack, fortified by cordials, 3 finger at'Mary Blaine, and called out: 
and well wrapped up, was speeding away towards} ‘Ask her, if you don’t believe me. She came 
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into the garden, and oh! how she cried; and he} a fortunate thing the boy’s father returned home 
promised: ‘Wait,’ he said; ‘I'll right you. 1} within a few weeks, and dispatched him to a 
only want to get the money from the old man, } good school. 


then we’ll be married, and go West,’ Just then, 
she saw the fire, and yelled out: ‘Oh, my God, 
Tom, you've fired the hay-stacks!’ Just ask 
her. She knows she said it,” 

But, before the boy had finished, the miserable 
girl had fallen forward in her seat: and there 
she lay like a dead woman, in the arms of those 
who raised her. Fortunately, her former evi- 
dence had been so slight, that she could not be 
convicted for perjury ; but, when able to go upon 
the stand, the truth she was obliged to reveal so 
entirely corroborated Jack’s testimony, that Tom 
Archer’s guilt and conviction were established 
facts. 

Of course, Jack was made a hero of to his 
heart’s content; and with the ordinary consist- 
ency of human nature, Aunt Maltby turned 

about and spoiled him so dreadfully, that it was 





Eighteen months after, when the young gentle- 
man came to his aunt’s to spend a vacation, he 
enjoyed the honor and delight of being one of 
the groomsmen, when Will Travers and Annie 
Layton were married. Jack, as might be ex- 

ted, distinguished himself in more ways than 
one: notably, by falling over head and ears in 
love with Travers’ little nine-year-old sister, who 
officiated among the bridesmaids—looking like 
a small seraph in blue and white—and by con- 
suming so much fruit-cake, that he burst two 
buttons off his new *jacket. 

«« Women never can make men’s clothes,”” Jack 
pronounced, dictatorially, after this catastrophe. 
“IT do hope, Aunt Maltby, that now you'll send 
that stupid seamstress adrift, and provide me 
with a real pair of trousers, and coat, made by 
a genuine, live tailor.” 
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By the deep and thrilling glance 
Of thine eyes, I love you; 
By your light step in the dance, 
Like a fairy’s in romance, 
I love you. 

By thy wavy hair of gold, 
Softly falling, fold on fold; 
And thy glance so soft and shy, 
Sweet, whene’er I pass you by, 

I love you. 


By that face so soft and sweet, 

Such as in heaven we might meet, 
I love you, 

Like a seraph’s it doth seem 

In the gaslight’s softened beam ; 

And thy smile—ah! well I deem 
I love you. 


For the subtle witchery 
Which doth seem to hang o’er thee, 
And other reasons I could state, 





But I need not here dilate— 
T love you. 

Yes! by every beauty given: 

Form of earth, and soul of heaven— 
Yes, I love you, 


By thy wit, that sparkles bright 
As thine eyes, I love you; 
Thou art my star, thou lovely sprite— 
Women and stars show best by night; 
And to-night—I love you. 
Here! this rose-bud—will you wear it? 
For I love you, love, I swear it. 
Yes, I love you. 


One thing more before I go, 
Darling, I would like to know, 
I love you. 
Tell me! by thy beauty born 
To torment us: since the morn 
How many other fools have sworn 
T love you? 





FULFILLMENT, 





BY J. W. 


CHAPMAN. 





As he of old who sat beside the way— 
The beggar unto whom the Christ gave sight— 
Looked on His face half fearful with delight: 
Dazed half at finding what, until that day, 
He only dreamed: so on thy face, I may, , 
Beloved, with eyes whereto thou gavest light 
In darkness, gaze and tremble at love’s might, 


Whose fullness fills my days. Oh, life! I say, 
How didst thou keep thy house—how joy, how fare, 
Before love came? And thou, O shore of time, 


How barren wert, ere yet her tide made rhynie 
And laughter round thy crags so lone and bare! 

Ah! love, I cannot so persuade me now 

Thou wert not ever mine, I know not how! 
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BY ELLA WHEELER. 





I tarp Gussie’s letter down, with quite a sigh {a coolness after. She had married Will, and 


of relief. 

“Dearest Helen:” it ran. ‘*Can’t you come 
and make me a visit? You will not find it dull 
here, for Lake Nemo has become quite a famous 
little summer resort, and two new hotels are 
already full of gay people. I have the coziest of 
homes, and the prettiest baby in the world. Do 
come, dear, and stay all summer. I need you. 

Gussie Gray McVicker.” 

«Surely my fears were all in vain,”’ I said to 
my mother, who was sitting near. ‘After all 
I said to Gussie against marrying Will McVicker, 
she would never ask me to come, had she a 
skeleton in her closet.’ : 

Gussie Gray and I had been infimate as girls. 
She was a year or two my senior, but I was older 
in reality, since I was more practical and better 
balanced.” Gussie was handsome, wilful, impul- 
sive, and one of the proudest girls living We 
had both been teachers in one of the suburban 
schools of Chicago. We had roomed together 
for two years, when Will McVicker, after his 
absence of some time, returned to the city. I 
had known him from his boyhood, and was none 
too well pleased when he proposed to Gussie. I 
was frank enough to tell her so. 

“IT like Will McVicker, say, as a friend and 
companion, extremely,” I said, ‘‘ But he is in- 
capable of constancy.” 

‘‘How do you know?” she replied. 

‘Well, it is not in his nature. He tired of his 
playthings as a child; he tired of his school-life 
within a year of graduation, and with every 
prospect of the honors; he left college for a place 
in a mercantile house, and tired of that ina year; 
then he took to the stage, and when he was be- 
ginning to attract attention, grew tired of that 
in turn, and went West, into the mines. Now 
he has returned, with a moderate amount of 
money which from his own statement might 
have been trebled, had he staid a year longer.”’ 

‘‘There is such a thing as love in this world 
—deep, abiding love,’”’ Gussie said. 

“Yes, dear, but Will McVicker can never 
entertain that angel in his fickle, changeable 
heart. He will tire of you, as he has tired of 
everything else in his life. I only hope it may 
be before you are tied to him for life.” 

Gussie was hurt and offended, and there was 





they had gone to Lake Nemo to live, and I had 
seen her twice since, when she had visited her 
old home. She had looked happy and prosper- 
ous. Still she had never asked me to visit her. 

Gussie welcomed me quite effusively. ‘It 
seems so good to have you back,” she said. ‘I 
have no intimate friends here. I have been so 
bound up in my husband and baby, that I have 
formed no close friendships. And—and now I 
am beginning to need them.” 

Something in her tone, rather than the words, 
caused me to glance at her inquiringly, and she 
flushed a little, and hastened to explain. 

“Mr. McVicker,” she said, ‘‘has gone into 
some speculations which necessitate his absence 
from home a good deal, and baby does not require 
the attention she did, so I have more time in 
which to miss companionship.” 

Just then the door opened, and Will came in. 
He was, as usual, handsomely dressed, and 
seemingly in the best of spirits. He greeted me 
cordially, and then bent over his wife’s chair to 
kiss her, inquiring in the most tender and solicit- 
ous manner for her health during his absence. 

‘‘T have been quite well,’”’ she replied, coldly, 
and turned her cheek to receive his caress. 

“Have you been long absent?” I asked. 

“Only since morning—I do not always come 
home to lunch or dinner now,”’ he replied, I 
wondered to myself, secretly, if this extreme 
attention to and’ solicitude for his wife’s health 
was habitual to him, after so short an absence, 
or was assumed for my benefit. Gussie’s cold 
reception of his attentions led me to think the 
latter. But as day after day went by, and there 
was no change in his manner, I was satisfied 
it was usual with him. 

“T never, in all my life, saw a husband so 
solicitous for his wife’s comfort in every way,”’ 
I said to her, one day. 

“Yes, Mr. McVicker,”’ she said—and I had 
noticed that she always called him Mr. McVicker 
now, dropping the once familiar Will—“ is always 
just as you see him now. He never spoke an 
unkind or quick word to me in his life, and 
always considers my health and pleasure.” 

But the look that came over Gussie’s face was 
not the look of an exultant, happy wife. It was 


the look of a hopeless, despairing woman. 
(148) 
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Mr. McVicker was frequently absent from 
home the whole day and evening—sometimes 
returning after we had retired. I asked no 
questions, and had only Gussie’s remark that he 
was ‘speculating,’ for an explanation. Yet I 
noticed that Gussie’s coldness towards her hus- 
band was increased, while his solicitude and 
attention were doubled, after these absences. 
When he was at home, his whole time seemed 
to be occupied in devising diversion and pleas- 
ure for Gussie. Excursions, in which he was 
the most attentive and courteous of compan- 
ions, occurred frequently; and he rarely came 
home that he did not bring her some trifle. 
She had but to express a wish for anything, and 
it was gratified. 

It was perhaps a month after my arrival, when, 
one evening, some young ladies were calling, 
strangers in the place. It was early twilight. 

Presently, after one of those pauses which 
occur in @ conversation between strangers, and 
are hard to bridge over, one of the young ladies 
turned to Gussie, and remarked: 

‘I believe I saw you driving on the lake shore, 
last evening, Mrs.. McVicker. It was a charm- 
ing evening, was it not? And the band gave 
some exquisite selections.” 

“1? Lastevening? No, I wasnot out,” Gussie 
responded. 

‘“*No? Then very likely it was your friend,” 
the lady continued. ‘I was with a resident of 
the place, and the wheel of our carriage locked 
with another in the crowd. A gentleman, who 
was driving with a lady, came to our assistance. 
My friend said it was Mr. McVicker. I did not 
particularly notice the lady, but presumed it 
might be you.” And then she glided off into 
another channel of conversation, in which we all 
joined, until the ladies took their departure. 

No sooner had they gone, than Gussie rose 
and came over, and threw herself on the floor, 
with her head in my lap. 

“Oh, Helen,’ she sobbed, in a wild way, “I 
knew it, I knew it.”’ 

I put my hand softly on her brow. 
what?’ I said, gently. 

‘““Why, that there was some other woman at 
the bottom of all this. I have felt so sure of it 
for months.” 

‘© You are speaking in riddles, Gussie dear,”’ I 
responded. ‘You know you can say anything 
to me—I am your friend.” 

‘‘T know that,” she cried; ‘and that is why 
I sent for you. I felt I should go mad if I did 
not have someone here who cared for me—some- 
one whom I could trust. For, since this change 


“ Knew 


came, I have feared my brain was turning.” 











‘But what change, dear? Remember, I know 
nothing.” 

She drew her breath quick and hard, and sat 
with her hands clasped about her knees, looking 
off blankly into space as she talked. 

‘Tt was more than six months ago,” she said, 
‘“‘that I first felt it coming. Mr. McVicker was 
no less kind or attentive—he was even more so 
than usual; but all the magnetism had gone from 
his touch, all the love from his look and tone, 
He was often absent-minded and disirait; and 
when I questioned him about it, he said it was my 
imagination, and redoubled his attentions to me. 
But, Helen, there is no deceiving a woman who 
truly loves—she knows when she is no longer loved 
in return. I used every art, every device in my 
power, to win him back. But, while he admired 
my toilets, praised my music, laughed at my 
Witticisms, and declared I was the most elegant 
and brilliant woman in America, I yet saw, day by 
day, the utter hopelessness of my struggle. The 
time had come, Helen, which you predicted. 
My husband no longer loved me—he was tired 
of me. One might just as well try to open the 
eyes of the dead, and blow life back, into the 
cold nostrils, as attempt to revive a dead pas- 
sion. One day, a month before I wrote to you, 
I became convinced that he had grown interested 
in some other woman. I cannot tell you how it 
was, or what it was: I only know that the con- 
viction came upon me. And his increasing 
absences were more and more convincing. One 
day I asked him to tell me what, or who, had 
come. between us. He answered, kindly but 
coldly: ‘Do I not look after your comfort, and 
pleasure, and well-being, in every way possible, 
Gussie? Do I neglect you in anything?’ ‘No,’ 
I replied. ‘You feed my body well; but you 
starve my heart. You do everything but love 
me; and that is what I most want.’ ‘We cannot 
compel love,’ he replied. ‘It goes and comes 
at will. It is something completely beyond con- 
trol. But we can control our actions, Gussie; 
and I shall always try to do my duty by you.’ 
Then he turned and left me.” 

She paused. 

‘* But you are not sure there is another woman 
in the case,’ I said. ‘‘That is only a suppo- 
sition.” 

‘‘T am sure,’’ she answered, calmly. ‘‘He was 
driving with some woman, last evening. He has 
made no mention of it tome. Had it been merely 
some mutual friend, he would have told me. I 
have believed, for a long time, that he spent 
many of his evenings, and took many of his 
luuches and dinners, in the society of some wo- 
man whom he loves,” 
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‘* But have you no suspicion who it is, Gussie?”’ 

‘No,”’ she answered. ‘Though I'think it is 
very likely a well-known matter of gossip in the 
town.’ Wives are frequently the last to find out 
these things. And I dread knowing who it is 
—I think I would kill her, if I knew.” 

«Gussie!’’ I cried. 

“Yes,” she continued, calmly, “I think I 
should. I have thought so for months. It is 
usually suicide or murder, in such cases; and it 
will not be the former in my case. It would 
please them both too well.” 

I remained up, that night, after Gussie had 
retired to her room. I had resolved to see Mr. 
MeVicker,*and talk plainly tohim. I met him 
at'the door. It was after eleven o’clock. 

**T waited for you,” I said, in answer to his 
look of surprise. ‘‘I want to talk to you, Will, 
about Gussie. She is in @ state of terrible ex- 
citement—verging on insanity. She believes 
that you have ceased to love her; and that you 
are spending your evenings and spare hours 
with some other woman. You must convince 
her that it is not so.” 

«IT cannot,” he answered, calmly, as he hung 
up his hat; ‘ for it is true.’’ 

“Will! Mr. McVicker!” I cried. 

“‘Yes,’’ he answered, very composedly, “ it is 
true. Yet I do not neglect Gussie. I provide 
her with everything she can need or want. I 
accompany her everywhere I can induce her to 
go. I supply her with carriages and coach- 
men; and no lady has more elegant costumes 
in Lake Nemo. She entertains whoever she 
will. She does as she pleases.: All I ask isa 
like liberty. Yet this she does not seem willing 
to grant.” 

«But if you love her still—”’ 

««T do not love her,” he interrupted. ‘And I 
cannot compel love where it does not exist. You 
judged me fairly, in the old days. My nature 
is incapable of constancy. I tire of everything. 
T have tried to correct this fault, but it is beyond 
my control. I loved Gussie for two years, after 
we were married. Then I began to find my love 
for her dying out, as my interest in everything 
else has always died out, after atime. I strug- 
gled against it, but it was no use. Her fondest 
caress had no power to awake a response in my 
breast. I tell you, Miss Helen, this is a terrible 
confession fora man to make; but it was more 
terrible for me to reelize.’’ 

* But this other woman—”’ I began. 

He interrupted me. 

* Let us not talk of that,” he said. ‘TI find 
pleasure in the presence of this friend—strength, 
magnetism, new life. Why, then, should I not 





enjoy her society? I rob no one else. I cer- 
tainly devote as much time to Gussie as she will 
allow or accept. It is useless to discuss the 
subject; good-night.”’ 

It was useless, indeed: the man had no moral 
nature. 

It was perhaps a week after this, that Gussie 
and I were driving, in the early gloaming, when 
we passed a pretty cottage, before which Gussie 
drew rein, and leaned forward, and gazed up 
the garden walk, a moment. Then she touched 
her horse, and drove on. 

‘What is it?” I asked. ; 

She laughed, in @ strange, excited way. ‘I 
have made a discovery,” she said, ‘“* which com- 
pletes my list of proofs—that is all, dear.”’ 

** Who lives in that cottage ?”’ 

‘‘A Mrs. Norcross, and her daughter—both 
widows. Mrs. Willis, the daughter, is very hand- 
some, and has caused some gossip at Lake Nemo, 
by her independent conduct. She dresses ele- 
gantly; drives a handsome span; and gives 
charming suppers, it is said, to her gentlemen 
friends. I called upon them when they first 
eame here, a year or more ago, and they returned 
the call. I must renew the acquaintance.” 

I looked curiously at Gussie, but her face be- 
trayed nothing. She looked brighter, and more 
animated, than I had seen her in a long time. 

The next day, she announced her intention 
of giving a lawn-party. I approved, and Mr. 
McVicker seemed delighted. I made out a list 
of invitations, at her request, and she read them 
over to her husband, at the breakfast-table. I 
watched his face narrowly, when she read two 
names—Mrs, Norcross and Mrs. Willis. I saw 
him flush slightly, and glance at his wife. 

“T did not know you counted those ladies 
among your circle,” he said. ; 

“«Oh, yes,” she answered; ‘‘why not? I never 
notice gossip, you know; and if these ladies are 
a little gayer than I am, that does not concern 
me. I shall surely invite them.’ 

‘“‘Tam glad you look at the matter so sensibly,“ 
Mr. MeVicker replied, and bent down and 
kissed his wife, as he went out. She shrank 
from the kiss, but said nothing. 

Gussie had selected the time of the full moon, 
for her garden-party. It was a perfect night— 
warm, dry, and windless. The company was 
large; the costumes elegant; the refreshments 
delicious ; the music exhilarating. And Gussie, 
herself, was in splendid spirits, and had never 
looked more brilliantly beautiful. 

I watched for Mrs. Willis. She came at last— 
aslight blonde, with a cruelly handsome face, 
and eyes as cold as steel, She was richly robed, 
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and sparkling with jewels. Mr. McVicker could 
not keep his eyes from her face; and was at her 
side as frequently as propriety would allow. I 
saw at once that she delighted in her power over 
him; and I heard more than one whisper, con- 
cerning the pair. 

‘La Willis is radiant to-night,” one gentleman 
said. ‘It is a fine thing for her, socially, to be 
invited here.”’ 

The answer came, indifferently : 

“Yes; and how little the hostess dreams of 
the truth—she is utterly in the dark, or the 
_woman would never have been invited.” 

“‘T don’t know about that,’’ the first speaker 
said. ‘‘ Women are queer creatures; and Mrs. 
McVicker is a very proud woman. She may have 
invited her rival purposely, to prove her disbelief 
in the rumors, and as a public vindication of her 
husband.” 

‘* But how can she vindicate his spending so 
much of his time with this woman? He drives 
with her now, almost every evening; and is seen 
going there, daily. I think it is shameful.” 

He spoke with some heat. 

“La Willis is said to be very fascinating— 
perfectly irresistible; to most people. I never 
found her so. She seems too selfish and cruel, 
to be fascinating.’’ Then the speakers passed by 
the nook where, all unobserved, I had heard their 
remarks. ‘ 

So it was, then, a matter of public gossip, even 
as Gussie had guessed. How could she have the 
woman in the house? I felt my heart swelling 
with bitter anger, toward both Will and this La 
Willis. , 

Presently, guests began to take their depart- 
ure. Perhaps half of them had gone, when Mrs. 
Willis came to say good-night to her hostess. 
She had some soft white lace thrown about her 
face, and she looked very beautiful in the moon- 
light. She made her adieux graciously, and was 
turning away, when Gussie retained her hand. 

‘*T am glad you came, Mrs. Willis,’’ she said, 


$ “and sorry that any of my guests should have 
$ taken their departure before you go. I wanted 
them all to see you as publicly humiliated as I 
shave been, during the past three months, by 
¢you. ‘Take \this, as my parting benediction.” 

And out from the folds of her rich evening-dress 
; Gussie drew a riding-whip, and gave three or 
; four sharp blows across the bare shoulders and 
arms of her rival. 

Mrs. Willis shrieked aloud, in pain and fright; 
and Mr. McVicker, white as death, sprang for- 
ward and seized his wife’s arm. 

“Good God! Gussie, are you insane?” he 
eried. 

But she had fallen in a dead faint, and did not 
hear him. ; 

There was a terrible sensation, after this, of 
course. People rushed away, as if from a mad- 
house; and I heard scraps of their various opin- 
ions, as they went out. ‘Served her right.” 
“‘Shameful.”’ ‘Good for her.’’ ‘‘ Disgraceful.”’ 
‘I glory in her pluck,”’ were a few of the re- 
marks. But I was obliged to look after Gussie, 
and could not stay to listen to all. 

We liad a terrible night. Gussie was only 
brought out of one swoon, to go into another; 
and in the morning she was in a raging fever. 
For weeks her life hung upon a thread. Will 
never left her bedside, save whem necessity com- 
pelled it. 

When she was able to be removed, they went 
abroad, and never after returned to Lake Nemo. 
La Willis left the place, bag and baggage, within 
twenty-four hours after receiving her chastise- 
ment, and was never heard of again. 

Gussie writes to me, sometimes; but not often. 
Will has gone into some foreign agency business, 
which keeps them traveling most of the time. I do 
not suppose he is a model man; but I think his 
experience has made him a little more cautious, 
perhaps. 

Gussie, in her letters, however, never refers 
to the past. 
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BY FLORA ELLICE STEVSENS. 





Some lilies for me once grew wondrous tall, 
For more than others found they dews and suns, 
With blossoms as the faces are of nuns, 

And so they stretched about and made a wall, 


And hid from me the bitter world beyond. 
White butterflies were at the flowret’s throat, 
While swallows over me did dip and float, 

The golden-rod did bud an Aaron’s wand. 


Tis you are.such a wall, 0 sweet child-eyes! 
For, so it seems, I cannot look you through, 
To evil more upon the earth, O blue 

And lily-lidded, hints of Southern skies 


I find in you, of bird, and brook, and least 
May primrose, and the wild straight flag, and all 
Sweet things; till I am guarded by a wall 

More strong thau that strange kingdom of tle East. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75, 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Tue moccasins and the deerskin leggings that 
encased the small feet and slender ankles of 
Okalona rattled with beaded fringes. A belt of 
many-colored wampum was thrown across the 
bosom of her scarlet tunic: passing from the right 
shoulder under the left arm, it ended in a fringe 
of tiny arrow-heads, and was held in place by a 
small poniard embossed with gold, an ornament 
bestowed on her by some English potentate who 
had lost himself in the woods and been hospitably 
entertained by Dahionet. Long hair, straight 
and black as a crow’s wing, fell down her scarlet 
tunic, almost reaching the deep embroidery that 
edged it, and was gathered back from her fore- 
head by a little coronet of humming-birds’ 
feathers, that blazed out like jewels as she 
moved her head. 

Okalona had regal ideas of her father’s great- 





eyes and sublime composure of the major-domo’s 
countenance, how arduous had been his duties 
that day. Nero, after whom he was named, 
could hardly have been more potential in his 
domain than he was in the store-room and kitchen 
of the manor-house. In that capacious kitchen, 
with its corner cupboards and dressers laden 
with pewter, brass, and tin that reflected every 
nook and corner with their brightness, and made 
no other light necessary when a half-load of 
hickory wood blazed in front of two huge back- 
logs, rolled into the enormous fireplace, he ruled 
supreme over a half-score of house-servants, who 
seemed to regard the very depth of his color as a 
mark of superiority. 

It was not till the great brick oven on one side 
the fireplace was choked up with savory dishes, 
and a cloud of appetizing steam was rising from 
a flock of birds rotating on strings before the 


ness as chief of the Cayugas, and made no ques- } fire, that Nero was willing to resign his authority 
tion of her right to associate on equal terms with ; ; to the rotund and jovial-faced cook, and betake 
his Colonial allies, to whom the friendship of the himself to a dining-room in which the low ceil- 
“Six Nations’? was so important that even social i ing was crossed with beams of carved wood, and 
hospitality was seldom withheld from their ; oaken panels rose half way from the floor up the 
chiefs, if indeed they could be persuaded to? walls. 
accept it. Here Nero superintended the uniting of two 
It was not remarkable, therefore, that Okalona, ; deep-leaved mahogany tables into one long and 
who was partially educated and civilized after a; broad festive board. This he covered with a 
picturesque fashion, should have been accepted | broad expanse of snowy damask; on which the 
as a guest when she came to the manor-house in ’ ornate gilding of a French plateau, framing in 
the Governor's train; or that she was received } a long, narrow mirror that ran sparkling like a 
by the group of high-born people in the drawing- | ‘ pool of spring-water half way down the table. 
room, when she appeared there in all her dusky Then came a trio of colored handmaidens, -bear- 
splendor, with more than usual interest. Indeed > ing china, glass, and silver, which were arranged 
she came among them like a crested oriole, flut-; under his critical supervision and after much 
tering through a covert of strange birds, proudly ; changing of place, for the old man had a natural 
conscious of its own superior gorgeousness and ; taste for effect; and as dinners, in old Colonial 
color. times, were given long before the sun went down, 





The contrast between the delicate beauty of 
Angela and this startling wild creature was so 
pronounced that it created a stir of excitement 
in the roem, that only subsided when the major- 
domo of the kitchen, arotund and smiling negro, 
made his appearance and announced that dinner 
was on the table. 


No one would have guessed, from the shining { 








he took especial care that the light from a broad 
window, sunk deep into the wall, and opening 
to the west, should cast its full light on the most 
precious pieces of old crested silver, and kindle 
up the cut-glass with all possible brilliancy. To 
this end he placed and replaced the tall decanters, 
each with a silver label chained to its neck; 
laid out little encampments of wine-glasses; each 
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' shaped for its especial purpose, and placed the 
curiously constructed salt-cellars in line as among 
the grandest specimens of his master’s plate. 

When all this was accomplished, the old'man 
Waved away a little crowd of sable damsels who 
had aided in his work, and lingered, in smiling 
content, to admire it. ; 

“Go,” he said, with a majestic wave of the 
hand, ‘retire back ter de kitchen, an’ tell 
Pittie ter dish up right off, accordin’ to de con- 
structions I’se made to her.”’ 

The girls disappeared, too much impressed for 
anything but smiles and suppressed giggles, 
which the major-domo, even in his grandest mood, 
could not always banish from their lips. 

Nero found the kitchen warm as his native 
Africa, and one scene of glorious preparation. 
The great brick oven had disgorged its various 
contents, which were scattered in dishes and 
dripping pans over the hearth and on the tables: 
all sending up rich clouds of steam so savory 
that a company of hungry dragoons might 
have appeased the yearnings of appetite on it 
alone. 

All this was presided over by Pittie, the cook : 
broad of person, capacious of chest, and sleekly 
dark of countenance, which just then beamed 
with the sublime satisfaction of a successful 
artist. She had set all the female force, dis- 
missed from the dining-room, hard at work, and, 
full of consequential importance, was directing 
their operations by a large table crowded with 
all the implements of her calling, which formed 
her standpoint of work and observation. 

On her right hand lay a pile of green herbs, 
fresh from the garden. These had been pushed 
back, with many other useful things, to make 
room for a great silver platter, half covered with 
sprigs of young parsley, on which an enormous 
wild-turkey was nestled, with wings clasped to 
his side, and his legs tucked under him, while a 
necklace of sausages was dripping gravy over a 
bosom swelled out to aldermanic proportions by 
a@ rare combination of breadcrumb, powdered 
herbs, and a generous supply of his own liver, 
compcunded into a stuffing too delicious for my 
powers of description. 

While Pittie finished the adornments of this 
crowning dish, she paused, now and then, to 
give directions and throw a word of good-natured 
reprimand or encouragement at the young women 
who were busy as bees around her. 

‘Dar, now, Chloa, what am yer ’bout, stickin’ 
cloves hilter-skilter ober dat ham? Jes’ range 
’em in spots, ebenwise, same’s I does. Sprona, 
don’t you know no better ’n ter Iny dat inner- 
cent suckin’ pig down flat on his side, as ef he 





war a-goin’ to sleep in de parsl’y? Jes’ turn him 
up on his knees, pert and nat’ral, till it seems 
like he war givin’ t’anks for de lemon you'll 
put ’tween his jaws. Dinah, two part’ges kin 
be a-huggin’ each other on dat ar dish, wid a 
brood o’ quails settin’ up round ’em. Jube, 
Jube, what am yer lazin’ bout dar for? Bring 
dat saddle o’ deer. It ain’t dished up yit, an’ 
Nero a-comin’ ter head de percession.”’ 

Sure enough, Nero appeared in the kitchen 
doorway at this important moment, and cast a 
look of sovereign approbation about the premises. 

“‘Is yer ready, Miss Pittie?’’ he demanded, 
waving his right hand toward the cook, who 
rolled, rather than rose, from her chair, lifted 
the silver platter between both hands, and held 
it out as far as two stout arms could reach, which, 
however, left one edge resting on her bust. 

“Is I ready?” she repeated, breaking into a 
smile that glistened all over the broad expanse 
of her features, and revealed a magnificent set 
of ivory-white teeth, ‘S’posin’ I wasn’t—what 
den ?”’ 

‘““What den?” answered Nero, with benign 
politeness, for the expression of that shining 
face was irresistible. ‘‘Den, I knows ob one 
colored ge’man as would run it to de’casion, and 
my ’pinion am dat de rest would hab ter, when 
he guv de word.” 

With this gallant speech Nero took the silver 
dish from Pittie’s arms, and balancing it on the 
palms of his two hands, held it high up in the 
air, while he gave orders for the procession to 
form behind him. Then, with the stép of an 
officer leading his first charge, he wheeled on 
his feet and led the way into the hall, his head 
with its shock of silvered wool throwa back, 
his chest expanded, and his tall figure erect as if 
he were carrying a crown on that silver dish, in- 
stead of a wild-turkey from the woods. Here 
he halted, while a half-score of his fellow-slaves 
were receiving their portion of the viands from 
the dusky handmaidens who had prepared them, 
still keeping in position and holding his charge 
motionless, a feat Pittie regarded with a glow of 
proud satisfaction that lighted up the sleek dark- 
ness of her entire face, as she stood by the table 
with both arms folded—as far as they could 
reach—over her bosom, and watched the proces- 
sion file out of her dominion. 

-At last, all was ready. Nero gave a slight 
stamp with one foot, and the movement was 
general. After him, came a young mulatto, 
balancing a large and well-browned ham between 
his extended hands, and after him another, bear- 
ing a dish in which a pair of ducks lay together, 
dripping in each other’s gravy. The principal 
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dishes being placed upon the table, their bearers, 
answering a wave of Nero’s hand, returned to 
the kitchen, and soon reappeared laden with 
bevies of quail, a huge pigeon-pie, trout from 
the mountain streams, and a crowning dish of 
woodcock. These were followed by various sil- 
ver dishes, filled with vegetables from the manor- 
gardens, coupled with sundry sweetmeats, made 
from wild fruit and a delicious admixture of 
maple sugar. ° 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Wuen all this sumptuous array was placed on 
the table, Nero stepped back, took a satisfactory 
observation, and walked with a slow and stately 
bearing toward the drawing-room. With his 
foot on the threshold he paused, caught his 
master’s eye, bowed profoundly, and disap- 
peared, walking backward. 

There could hardly have been more strict regard 
to the etiquette of precedence in a drawing-room 
of the Old World, than was observed in that 
manor-house on the Hudson. Lady Fausbrook 
had softened the mourning hue of her black vel- 
vet dress with the light of some fine old jewels, 
and led the way, leaning on the arm of her host 
—graceful, smiling, and enchanted by this unex- 
pected gleam of home-life in what she considered 
a wilderness. Next followed the hostess—a 
fair, gentle lady—convoyed, with true maritime 
gallantry, by the Governor. 

Among the younger persons, composed of 
young ladies who had formed a part of the little 
gubernatorial court at Albany, officers of his 
staff, and gentlemen of his household, there was 
some little variation in procedure. Grace Mor- 
ton, to whom Lord Fausbrook properly belonged, 
transferred him, with a charming smile, to An- 
gela, and took the arm of an officer on her uncle’s 
staff. Not content. with that, she made a generous 
attempt to consign Okalona to one of the aids 
who had accompanied his Colonel, and left the 
rest to arrange themselves as they pleased; but 
Okalona, who scorned this challenge to imitation 
of the white ladies, scarcely deigned to notice 
the young man’s offered arm, but marched down 
the hall by his side, with the free tread of a deer 
in its native woods. e 

As for Angela, a flash of color swept her face 
for one instant, then left it pale, serious, and a 
little troubled. The young man did not see this ; 
but he felt her hand tremble on his arm, and 
without turning his eyes to hers, knew, by the 
rise and fall of the lace upon her bosom, that her 
heart was beating tumultuously as his own. 

There was some pleasant commotion before the 


company were seated at the table: which seemed 
Vou. LXXXIV.—10. 





to fairly groan under the weight of viands 
crowded upon it; even the long plateau was 
freighted with vases of fruit, which, duplicated 
by reflection, scattered a stream of rich coloring 
down its whole length, and gave to the arrange- 
ment something like the effect that massed flow- 
ers impart to a modern dinner-table. 

“You did not expect to find me here?” said 
Fausbrook, in a low voice, that sounded to Angela 
like a caress, as it reached her through the con- 
fusion of persons seating themselves. 

‘*No,” she answered, lifting her eyes for a 
moment, and smiling in spite of herself. ‘It 
seemed impossible.” 

‘‘Nothing is impossible to a man who has set 
his heart on a thing,’’ answered the young man, 
still suppressing his voice; but shrinking from 
his own audacity when he saw the swift scarlet 
rush over Angela’s neck and face. 

Angela drew a quick breath. She felt the 
meaning of his words without quite understand- 
ing them, and cast a timid look around the table : 
for the guests were in place by this time, and it 
seemed as if every one of them must have heard 
what he said. 

Only one person, however, seemed to be con- 
scious of what was passing between these young 
people: Lady Fausbrook was regarding them 
with a sinister, sidelong glance, while she seemed 
to be entirely occupied by the attentions of her 
host. As Angela lifted her eyes, they met this 
glance; and she shrunk from it like a criminal. 

My lady saw the blush fade from her cheek, 
and a faint smile came to her own lips: en- 
lightened by the craft of her own nature, she 
understood what was passing in those young 
hearts clearly as if their mutations had reached 
her in words. 

‘“‘You were surprised—perhaps displeased ?’’ 
resumed Fausbrook, noticing the change in An- 
gela’s countenance without having appeared to. 
observe it. ‘‘ Was it an offense that I should 
have ridden all night, in order to meet you here?”’ 

“ Your mother was with us.” 

«But I will not consent to take refuge under 
her welcome—a mother is always glad to see her: 
son. But you?” 

Before Angela could answer, some little excite- 
ment arose at the table. She looked up, and the 
scarcely suppressed smiles of her neighbors 
directed her attention to Okalona, who, having 
taken a general survey of the dishes, reached 
out her hand, lifted a vase of fruit from the pla- 
teau, and after mellowing its contents with her 
thumb and fingers, had buried her teeth in the 
crimson cheek of an apple, with evident enjoy- 
ment, 
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When the pretty savage saw so many smiling arrived, and while both wine and fruit were put 
eyes turned upon her, she answered them with a ; in sparkling circulation, the real conviviality of 
flash of fire from her own black orbs; and crush- § 3 ‘ the occasion was at high-tide. Decanters flashed 
ing the apple with vigorous bites between her } ’ up and down the board; as each lady lifted her 
teeth, tossed another to Angela, and, with her glass, it was touched midway by that of the gen- 
mouth full of juice, called out: ;tleman next her, and the sweet tinkle of crys- 

‘Good! Eat some—very good !’’ tal against crystal went merrily round the board. 

Lord Fausbrook caught the apple, which would 2 Again and again glasses were filled and drained 
otherwise have crashed down among the china, ; by the gentlemen, after fair ladies had touched 
and, while Angela sat shivering with confusion } them with smiling lips, and sat trifling with the 
by his side, quietly placed it by her plate with ; fruit upon their plates, while toasts were given 


mane 





undisturbed politeness, that, in itself, rebuked 
‘the smiles of derision exchanged by some of the 
younger guests. 

Meantime, Okalona went on with her feast, 
with a sort of sullen gravity that defied ridicule, 
as the warriors of her people braved the agonies 
of torture; but all the time her eyes were full of 
shrouded fire; and a dusky crimson broke over 
her cheeks, like the glow of burning coals. At 
last she threw the core of her apple back into 


the vase, wiped both hands on the skirt of her ; 


tunic, and leaning back with half-closed eyes, 





and goblets drained to the king, the queen, and, 
with enthusiasm, to the Governor of New York. 

Then Clinton arose, filled a goblet to the brim, 
and, with his feet set wide apart as if he had 
been on the deck of a royal vessel, drank to the 
bravest chief of their allies, the great ‘Six 
Nations ’’—Dahionet, of the Cayugas. Perhaps 
he was inspired to this selection by the bright 
face of Okalona, who had given a little cry when 
her people were mentioned, and sat with her 
hands clasped on the table, leaning forward, her 
lips quivering, her eyes full of proud fire, and 


watched the others, who were entering on their 3 evidently restraining a wild impulse to fling up 


first course, with a sort of scornful curiosity. 
Then, glancing a shy look at Angela, and another 
at Miss Morton, who answered it by an encourag- 
ing smile, she took up a knife and fork, balanced 
them in her hands with great precision, and took 


her arms and shout the first notes of a war-song. 

When her father’s name was mentioned, she 
started from her seat—a creature inspired. Had 
the persons in that room been savages around a 
camp-fire, she could not have felt less restraint. 


her food from the, plate, placed before her by ; The spirit of a warrior chanting his exploits in 
Nero himself, with less awkwardness than might } the midst of a death-fire was upon the girl. She 
have been expected from her limited practice in ; burned to tell these proud white people how 
table-etiquette. ; brave and grand were the chiefs of her race. 
Once or twice, during the meal, the enn “The white chief speaks well,’ she said; 
instinct overcame her powers of observation. In} - the ‘Six Nations’ have cast their belts at his 
order to quench her thirst, she seized upon a feet; they will follow him through a thousand 
claret-pitcher, and holding it to her mouth with 5 death-firte. Their chiefs are many; but Dahi- 
both hands, drank of its ruby:contents eagerly } onet is greatest among them. He has studied 
as if she had been at a mountain spring: set be white man’s wisdom with Father Meda— 
her lips together, as she replaced the crystal ves- ’ the wisest of them all: but no one taught him 








sel, with a sound that was something like a kiss, 
and wiped a red drop away from them with a flirt 
of her fingers. All this was done with the dash 
of a forest-bird new to its cage. There was 
nothing coarse or rude about it, but a certain 


wild grace, picturesque and fascinating, that { mountains. 


study and civilization were more likely to de- 
stroy than harmonize. 
When Nero and his satellites had removed 


the heavier dishes from the table, the rare old 3 out the red water. 
Port, Madeira, and Bordeaux wines, brought with 3 blood of your enemies. 


such liberal prodigality from the manor-house 


cellar, were left gleaming and sparkling among } 


vases overflowing with purple and amber-hued 
grapes, blooming plums, and golden apples, which 
displaced the more potent edors with their deli- 
eate fruity perfume. 


to be brave—he was born so. Dahionet has 
three castles—each on a lake by itself. His 
warriors can no more be counted than the leaves 
of the forest. His arm is strong as the young 
sash-tree; his heart clear as a spring in the 
No white man has taught him to lie. 
No Indian has ever seen his back on the war- 
path, or a face turned from the pipe of peace. 
This is Daft ionet. It is for him that you pour 
He will give it back in the 
Okalona is his daughter, 
She has said it.”’ 

As Okalona spoke, she took a goblet in one 
hand, a decanter im the other, and the rich gur- 
gle of wine, as it leaped from crystal to crystal, 
mingled with her voice in a sort of rhythm, that 


The time for toasts had } gave it wonderful sweetness and force. 
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“She is right,’ said the Governor, aroused, >| swiftly after her, leaving Fausbrook and another 
like those around him, to enthusiasm, by the § person, whom she felt to be Angela, half con- 
fiery spirit of the young savage. ‘‘If the women cealed by their feathery foliage. 
and children of the ‘Six Nations’ can ‘feel like} . Lady Fausbrook was right. Much to his 
this, we have indeed won powerful allies. Once | astonishment and delight the young man found 
again we fill to Dahionet, the chief of the { himself in possession of the opportunity he had 
Cayugas.”’ | ridden all night in the vague hope of obtaining 

«And to the daughter, who is beautiful as he } before the young lady was separated from him 
is brave,’’ added Lord Fausbrook. by greater. distance. Okalona had seen him 

For once, Okalona flashed a smile back to the } coming, and seized by a fit of the old jealousy fled 
young nobleman, and lifting her goblet with both } from his presence. Grace Morton, who under- 
hands, stood like a bacchante, but inspired by ; stood the position thoroughly, was seized with 
something more potent than wine, while she } sudden apprehension that the wild young creature 
drank from it. would lose herself in the thick underbrush, and 

When hilarity or excitement of any kind has } making a hurried excuse, followed her. 
reached its acme, it is difficult to recede into the } Thus, as the Countess understood perfectly, 
commonplace again. This was felt even by the } these two were left alone together. 
stately host and his genial guests; and, aftera; Angela would have followed her friend; but 
general toast to the ladies, that portion of the ; the young man had not taken this rough journey 








company withdrew from the dining-room. down the river to be baffled by the scruples of a 
timid girl. As she attempted to pass him he 
CHAPTER XXIII. took her hand, with gentle firmness, and drew 


THE sunset promised to be beautiful, that even- } her toward a garden-seat, over which the larch 
ing. It was already turning the windows of the } branches drooped like plumes. 
manor-house into a blaze of gold, and kindling up «‘ Do not leave me like the rest,” he said. ‘It 
the woods across the river with a rich glory of col- } would be unkind, after all the effort I have made 
ors, that turned their solitude into something like } to see you again.” 
a burning city. The guests of the manor-house; The girl lifted her eyes a moment, and looked 
had one by one abandoned the drawing-room, ’ at him with wistful earnestness. If she had 
and were either wandering about the grounds, or ; doubted the man there was something in his face 
seated on the pillared portico, languidly enjoying } that reassured her, and she allowed him to seat 
the scene. Among these were the gentle mistress | her on the garden-chair without resistance. 
of the house, Lady Fausbrook, and some of the ; “Did my grandfather know that you were 
elder gentlemen, whom the ceremonials of an ;coming? Has he sent to order our return ?”’ 
elaborate dinner had inclined to rest. { «Your grandfather? No, he had left Albany 
No such feeling as this, however, possessed } with the Cayugas; but missionary as he is, so 
my lady, who, with her usual quiet vigilance, } much of human nature must be left to him that 
was watching the movements of her son, as he ; my coming should give no surprise.”’ 
separated himself from some of the other young; Angela was silent; she had not the courage to 
gentlemen, and was making his way very quietly 3 question him further, for she knew that he was 
toward a group of ladies that had gathered under looking at her earnestly, each instant the white 
aclump of larches, on the edge of the lawn. ; lids were dropping more and more over her eyes. 
Without leaning forward, or hardly opening her ’ She longed to get away and follow her friends, 
eyes, my lady knew that the three special objects : but was held there by a sort of fascination inex- 
of her interest composed this group, and that plicable to herself. 
Arthur was about to join them. The flash of; ‘I came, Angela, because there is something 
Okalona’s red garments, against the green of the ; that I wish to tell you.” 
larches, was enough to assure her of this. ; For one instant the girl lifted her eyes, but they 
Lord Fausbrook had moved leisurely toward ; drooped again before Fausbrook caught their 
the larches, and had already joined the group } ; startled expression. 
under them, when Okalons darted out from their } «Tell me?”’ 
shadows and ran toward the wild-woods that} ‘It is only the old story—the one plea that 
crowded up to the lawn in that direction, as if { every man must make for himself.” 
some extraordinary attraction had drawn her} ‘What have you done? Why should you 
that way. ‘plead for anything?” faltered the girl, bewil- 
She had not reached the woods when another { dered and greatly agitated. ‘I cannot under- 
figure came out from the lurches and walked } stand.” 
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Fausbrook took her hand so gently that she 
was scarcely conscious of the movement. 

‘*Why should I plead for anything, Angela? 
Because the thing that I desire is so dear, 
so uncertain, that I cannot find courage to im- 
peril it by words.”’ 

She looked at him now a little wonderingly. 
Remember this girl knew nothing of the social 
usages that might have enlightened a much 
younger person, brought up in the heart of civil- 
ization. Her ideas of love had been gathered 
from the fine old poets of her grandfather’s 





library, and partook so much of the exaltation 
of their genius that the ordinary conversation } 
that would have carried so much meaning to a! 
school-girl of the present day had only the! 
power to cast her into utter bewilderment. 
She was, in fact, just as ignorant of the delicate 
and hesitating homage he was offering her as 
she was of any cause for the swift beating of } 
her heart, the tremor of her hands, or the strange t 
feeling of shame that burned on her cheeks. 
- “Ts it anything you wish me to say for you?” 
she questioned, after a moment of timid | 
silence. ; 
The young man looked at her keenly. He! 


could not, at first, comprehend that she spoke } 


with simple earnestness; but the sweet, puzzled 
expression of her face convinced him. A smile} 
came over his lips, and lifting her hand, he 

kissed it. $ 

Then his answer came in the sweetest form that ‘ 
& pure passionate heart ever yet declared itself. 
The hand in his quivered like a flower when it} 
opens to the first beam of sunshine. The color} 
came and went in her face, leaving it pale one} 
moment, flushing it like a carnation the next. 
Unconsciously she drew nearer to him, then? 
moved away guiltily and looked around as if for } 
some means of escape. ; 

The young man held her hand firmly, yet the } 
very force he used seemed like a caress. He} 
drew her towards him with such gentleness that : 
before she was aware of it his kiss found her 
lips as a rose-leaf falls. 

“I only want you to say once—only once— 
that you love.me, as I love you, as I love you,” 
he said. ‘That you forgive me for this, and 
this.”’ 

The girl struggled away from him, covered her 
face with both hands and began to ery, but very 
softly. Such tears were to him sweeter than 
smiles. 

‘* Have I offended you, Angela ?”’ 

“*T do not know. How can I?” 

“‘ But you have not told me what I am waiting 
to hear. You are very cruel.” s 





on 


She removed the hands from her face, and 
looked at him earnestly. 

‘¢ What can I say?” 

“That you love me.” 

The girl seemed to think a moment, then shook 
her head. : 

“No, no, this is not love,’”’ she murmured. ‘ 
‘« He never frightens me so.” 

Fausbrook turned pale, and his voice lost its 
caressing sweetness when he spoke: 

‘He! who?” 

‘¢ Grandfather. 

Ani” 

“But he never frightens me so. You cannot 
imagine how dearly I love him; but it is all so 
peaceful.”’ 

“Yes, yes, but I do not care that you should 
love me so.” 

«*There can be no better love than that,” she 
replied, lifting her eyes wistfully to his, as if 
some doubt were troubling her. 

Fausbrook smiled; that which would have 
filled him with unbelief in a woman of the world 
struck him now with peculiar charm. In her frank 
ignorance, that young creature had assured him 
of her love more completely than the most elo- 
quent words could have done. Thus relieved of 
the doubts that had disturbed him, he took a little 
selfish pleasure in her unconscious confessions. 

“Perhaps I might ask for something better?” 

‘««But if the very asking makes one tremble, 
there must be—” 

“Well?” 

“Danger. It sweeps away all one’s self-will.” 

‘For a time, perhaps; but that usually comes 
back to one of your sex, I imagine.” 

She did not quite understand him, and went 
on: . 

“If it makes you restless, uncertain about 
yourself, and everybody else, takes your thoughts 
away from those you are sure of loving, drags 
them from your old pursuits, it cannot be the love 
you want.” 

«T am very much inclined to think that it is.” 

Angela became very thoughtful. Her face 
cleared, smiles gathered about her mouth, leaving 
tiny dimples at the corners. 

‘“«If such love contents me, can you give it?’ 
he said, drawing nearer to her. 

«But it is all bewilderment,” she answered ; 
and he saw that the dimples deepened about her 
mouth. ‘Like a dream, or a sunset, that melts 


He has loved me always.” 


away to nothing; but so beautiful—oh, so beau- 
tiful.” 
She uttered the last words under her breath. 
“Yes,” said a voice from beneath the drooping 
boughs of the larch-trees, just behind them. 
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«We have no such splendor in our English sun- | been spent among the Cayugas? When I look 
sets; they are pallid compared to this.” upon you, it seems to me quite impossible.” 

Had Lady Fausbrook heard them? Who can ‘* Indeed ?”’ 
tell? She glided out from the green shadows} ‘Not that you should-have lived among them 
with a calm, unconscious face, and the gentle} many years, but always. There is something in 
demeanor of a woman weary of her own society. ; your presence that partakes rather of high civil- 

“The dew is falling, mother; shall we walk } ization than of savage-life.”’ 
to the house?”’ said the young man, coldly, rising} *¢‘ Possibly you forget that I have always lived 
to meet her. with my grandfather, who is a learned and wise 

“No,” answered the lady, dropping into the; man; inferior to no person of his race that I 
seat he had left. ‘Let me watch those lovely } have ever seen.’ 
tints of tender gray, and hot scarlet, as they melt «‘ Yes—yes, I have observed that. But surely 
into one sea of color. The young lady will stay } you must have had some care, beyond anything a 
with me, if you are in haste to join the gentle- ; man bestows on his female child—some memory 














men. They were inquiring for you.” that goes beyond him ?”’ 
Fausbrook hesitated ; but knowing his mother,} Angela shook her head. 
turned away, and walked toward the house. “You remember nothing behind this savage 
' «] sometimes wonder how Fausbrook manages } Indian-life? That is strange.” 
to amuse himself, in this wild region,’”’ said my “If fancies were memories,’ replied Angela, 


lady, turning her eyes on Angela long enough to{ smiling faintly, ‘‘one might imagine many 
see that she was very pale; ‘‘ but our young} things, and dreams would become realities; but 
Englishmen always manage to get on in a country $ I can only speak of that which I remember.” 
where the women are ready to accept any atten- “But your grandfather—does he tell you 
tions they care to bestow—understanding, of; nothing of his own life, before he became a 
course, that they come to nothing, in the end: } missionary ?”’ 

for it is the creed of an Englishman of rank, to ‘‘Grandfather has enough, in the duties of his 
marry with rank; when they speak of love, it is; present life, to think of, without going back to 
quite another thing. That they are ready to} the past, which he seems to have forgotten,” 
lavish on beauty, wherever it is found; and the} said the girl, with a slight show of impatience ; 


Colonies are full of beautiful women.”’ for this calm, silky method of examination dis- 
Angela shrunk away from the Countess, as far } turbed her. 
as she could withdraw herself: forall the pride of} ‘‘ Excuse me,”’ rejoined the lady. ‘I have so 


her nature was up in arms. Had Fausbrook’s } much curiosity regarding these Indians; and am 
mother come there to warn her that the devotion } dying to know everything about their lives. 
he had offered was all a pretense—a pastime by } Even that wild young thing—Governor Clinton’s 
which he hoped to brighten an exile unbearably { protégé—interests me.” 


dull to him? Could this woman malign her own ‘Okalona? Oh, yes, everyone is interested 
son with such cool impassibility ? in her. She is so bright, so loving.” 
Annoyed somewhat by the girl’s silence, my “TI never heard anything more effective, than 
lady went_on with her subject. . her address at the table. It thrilled one to the 
“You may think such things strange,” she; heart, like a war-song.” 
said. “How very lovely that sunset is!—but} ‘‘Okalona speaks from her heart, when she 


marriages, with the aristocracy of any nation, { speaks at all. She loves her people, and wor- 
must, to a certain extent, be a matter of calcu-{ ships the chief, her father; but I see that Miss 
lation—of family pride: sometimes of national} Morton is bringing her this way. With your 
importance.” ¢ permission, I will join them.” 

Angela replied, with sufficient coldness: “But { Angela arose from the garden-seat as she spoke, 
marriages of this kind are never heard of among ‘ and moved away from the larch-trees, leaving my 
the people I live with. They have their own } lady there, disappointed and inwardly provoked. 
forms; and, in a rude way perhaps, carry them ; It was seldom that she had put her powers of 
out honestly. With those of other nations, I am } pleasing to so little effect. 
almost entirely ignorant.” 








‘“‘T thought so,”’ said my lady, in the sweetest CHAPTER XXIV. 
possible manner. ‘Of course, all ideas of social; ‘‘ Inexpuicapie and horribly provoking,” she 
usages, in the old nations, must be crude in a; muttered, watching the girl as she moved across 
person born and bred among savages; or am Ii the lawn. ‘In that dress and with those move- 
mistaken in supposing that your whole life has { ments she might have been reared at Windsor. 
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Is she like that other woman? I have sometimes 
thought so; but there is nothing to settle a con- 
viction on one, In face, figure, and a certain 
dignity of deportment, ‘there is a vague some- 
thing that puzzles one with conjectures. But 
this is not evidence. How quietly she took my 
hint about Fausbrook. Is she indeed so com- 
pletely ignorant of our usages that my words 
had no meaning? Had she indeed one drop of 
that proud old man’s blood in her veins it would 
have leaped to her face in hot rebellion, after 
what I said. Ah me, this whole thing is a tor- 
menting resurrection, Who would have thought 
that the creatures I had swept so completely out of 
my life could retain the power to torment me 80 
after all these years ?”’ 

It was a relief to Lady Fausbrook to feel her- 
self alone under those larch-trees while these 
thoughts ranged themselves in her mind, The 
appearance of her son, so unexpectedly, at the 
manor-house, and the quiet way in which he had 
secured an interview with Angela, had aroused 
her apprehensions, and stimulated her to fresh 
action. With Roach performing her mission at 
Skaniateles, and the young man safe with his 
regiment, in Albany, she had, to a great degree, 
cast off all anxiety about the immediate affairs 
that had brought her into the Colonies, and was 
ready to give herself up to any chance amuse- 
ment that might present itself. But now, as I 
have said, the presence of Lord Fausbrook had 
deranged all her calculations. What interest 
could have brought him to the manor-house that 
was not calculated to alarm her? The impres- 
sion made upon him by this strange girl from 
the wilderness must have been no ordinary fancy, 
when it had induced him to undertake this long 
journey on horseback in order to spend a few 
hours in her society. His apparent coldness of 
manner, when he met Angela on the wharf, had 
served to deepen the mother’s suspicions; for, 
accustomed to act a part as she had been from 
childhood, she naturally searched for reticence 
or deception everywhere. In fact, it is only 
absolute frankness and truth that can deceive 
those who are false and treacherous in them- 
selves, for in these traits of noble character they 
have no faith. 

If Lady Fausbrook understood the really 
grand simplicity of her son’s character, it was 
only to hold it in a proportionate degree of con- 
tempt. She had no homage for greatness that 
was not material, or for success that did not 
minister to the vanities of life; but for these 
things she had been willing to endure much, 
and sacrifice all the finer sources of enjoyment 
that ennoble humanity. She had no idea of 
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happiness in life beyond its pomp, its power, 
and the homage they could bring to her over- 
weening vanity, which had never yet reached the 
dignity of pride. Where that should have ex- 
isted, she was only haughty. 

When Angela left Lady Fausbrook she had in- 
tended to join Miss Morton and Okalona, who 
were just within the skirt of the woods, where 
the Indian girl had frightened a pair of hrown 
rabbits from a nest hidden away among the 
ferns, and was chasing them up and through the 
trees and undergrowth in high glee, sending 
back snatches of childlike laughter as her red 
garments flashed in and out through the green 
leaves, while she leaped over fallen logs, darted 
down hollows, and at last seized upon one of the 
frightened little creatures with a ringing shout 
of triumph. 

** Angela is coming—I will give it to her; see 
its beautiful eyes, and feel how its heart is beat- 
ing. I will give it to Angela,’ cried Okalona, 
as she came out of the woods hugging the pretty 
animal to her bosom. ‘Ah, the breath of the 
woods is sweet. I wanted to dance among the 
rocks. No, no, I will not give my rabbit to you; 
she is for Angela. We will feed her with winter- 
green berries ; there is plenty of them in yonder. 
I trampled them down under my moccasins. 
But where is Angela?” 

‘‘T lost sight of her while you were chasing 
the rabbit,’’ said Grace Morton, who had watched 
this wild exploit with wonder that anything 
human could be so much like a creature of the 
airas Okalona. “I did not think you could 
catch the poor little thing. See how it pants on 
your bosom.”’ 

Okalona took the rabbit between her hands, 
and looked down into its soft large eyes, that 
were full of terror. 

‘Ah, Angela will love it for its eyes.” 

Grace looked into those soft appealing eyes, 
and her heart yearned with pity. 

‘‘ Let it go,” she said, compassionately. 

“Let it go? I say it is for Angela.” 


‘*But you have taken it from its mate. Did 
you not hear the poor thing cry out?” 
‘« But I will catch the mate too. Angela shall 


have them both. Take this, while I bring the 
other.”’ 
‘No, these creatures are happiest in the 
woods,” said Grace, refusing the offered victim. 
“Like me,” said Okalona, loosening her clasp 
on the rabbit. 


You will let it go and find the mate for 
itself?” 

Okalona opened her arms, and the rabbit gave 
& swift leap to the ground. 
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“Oh, how glad it is. See how it leaps from 
bush to bush. Angela will love it best so.” 

‘‘ Becguse you have made the poor thing happy 
for her sake,’’ replied Grace. ‘Come now, we 
will go to the house. Angela may be there.” 

Miss Morton was correct. Angela had gone 
back to the house, for that interview with my 
lady had disturbed her greatly, and in the tumult 
of thoughts it had occasioned she shrank even 
from the society of Grace Morton. It was not 
till she had found shelter in her own room that the 
girl felt herself free from some evil influence that 
had possessed her, Though the world, as it exists 
in givilized life, was new to her as it could have 
been to a child born in the wilderness, association 
with her grandfather and his books, with that 
mental intuition which is an inheritance from cul- 
tivated ancestors, had enlightened her to a full 
consciousness that something humiliating to her 
and unjust to young Fausbrook was intended by 
the softly spoken words of his mother, 

Seating herself in the window that Okalona 
loved so well, she remained a long time, looking 
out upon a landscape she did not see, and lost in 
such conflicting thoughts as Lady Fausbrook’s 
conversation had inspired. Why should that 
lady have spoken with her about the laws of 
marriage in her world? There was something 
sinister in the way it had been impressed upon 


her, which must have been intended to give the’ 


subject peculiar significance. But why? Inher 
whole life this had never been a subject of conver- 
sation, with her grandfather or any other person. 
To her it was an existing system of which she 
knew nothing, except as it had been revealed to 
her in the wilderness; of a love other than such 
as made home the dearest place on earth, and its 
inmates a part of herself, she had only learned 
in a vague way from the few choice books in her 
grandfather’s library: and, to her, the passion 
described there was unreal as dreams. 

But these dreams were becoming realities now : 
they haunted her with a spirit of tender enchant- 
ment. Her brain was filled with thoughts, and 
her heart with feelings, that made her sad as the 
hour of eventide, or joyous as the morning that 





Guido has painted. Day by day, this new exist- 
ence, that- had dawned upon her softly and 
gently as the day dawns, had coupled itself with 
another life. That life, she understood now, had 
been assailed in its sacredness by that woman 
under the larch-trees, The warning which my 
lady had intended to convey against her son’s 
integrity had no effect upon this pure-minded 
girl, who understood it as little as she could 
have received the idea of a base crime, if one had 
been insinuated against him, To her, the feel- 
ing, which, unknown to herself, was a deep and 
earnest love, such as sweeps the entire nature of 
& woman, was so free from all taint of insincerity 
that she was literally incapable of comprehend- 
ing its application, The idea that Fausbrook 
was amuSing himself, as my lady had so lightly 
hinted, never for one instant reached her mind. 

But why had my lady talked of marriage? 
What had that to do with this one beautiful 
feeling of her life, born to her as the flowers are 
born in May? 

This question crossed Angela’s mind without 
leaving much impression on it. To her, prop- 
erty, station—all those things that arouse ambi- 
tion in the female mind, almost with the first 
breath of love, were unknown influences. Lord 
Fausbrook’s title was of no consequence, in her 
estimation. She understood vaguely that it had 
some meaning of power, in the far-off country to 
which he belonged: but she had no desire for 
power—no positive thought, beyond the one 
absorbing idea that she loved and was beloved. 
This, and nothing more, filled her soul with 
exquisite content, and her body with rest, as she 
sat in the recess of that deep window till the 
moon rose and threw a sheet of silver on her, 
through the glass. Then she arose, folded both 
hands tightly over her bosom, and drew a deep, 
long breath. He loves me, he loves me—and I 
love him, this breath would have said, if its ten- 
der ecstasy could have been framed into words ; 
but one might as well embody the breath of a 
flower, or unveil the first impulses of a prayer 
as give language to a feeling like that. 
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BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





WE weave, and plan, and dream; and with our thought 
Aspire to reach beyond what man has known, 

To find on shifting sands our work was wrought, 
And our too splendid structure overthrown. 

The bubbles break, ere yet they’re fully blown, 


{ And naught we touch, perfection can attain ; 
The finite minute fallible must be, 
Content to labor in uncertainty, 
And trespass not upon that boundless sea, 
God's sure domain. 
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is kilted into a yoke, fitting the waist and hips. 
The tunic is arranged to simulate a polonaise ; 
opens in front, and is gathered up high on the 




















sides; the fullness at the back is slightly puffed 


4 and made to come out between the side-seams of 
(156) 





BY EMILY H. 


No. 1—Is a simple and stylish model for a} the basque. 
costume of pongee or nun’s-veiling. The skirt } rounding up towards the sides, and then curves 





MAY. 





The basque is pointed in front, 
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into a short point at the side-back seams, where 





it is left open for three inches, for the drapery 
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of the back to be pulled through. The back of 
the basque forms a postillion. The trimming for 
this costume is of guipure embroidery (white), 
which is laid on flat, being sewed on the under 
side and then turned up on the material. The 





No. 3, 


fronts and sides of the tunic are trimmed, but 
not the back. Cuffs, collar, and fronts of the 
waist are arranged to correspond. At the point 
of the basque in front, two loops, with long ends 
of satin-faced velvet ribbon of the same color as 
the material, or of a contrasting color, are tied 
in a bow. Nine to ten yards of nun’s-veiling, 
double-fold, or pongee, which is generally sold 
by the piece of nineteen or twenty yards. A 
piece will be required, as it is narrow. Six yards 
of embroidery, one dozen buttons, two and a 
half yards of velvet ribbon. 

No. 2—Is a dressy and becoming model for a 
foulard or summer silk, also suitable for a grena- 


narrow box-plaited ruffles, each two and a half 
inches deep when completed; these are put on 
just to touch each other. The fullness forming 
the puffed tunic is sewed on to the seam of the 
upper ruffle and then turned up, forming o 
slightly drooping puff all round. This is 
gathered into a deep yoke at the waist, the 
same as would be used for a kilted skirt. The 
tunic is gathered lengthwise, with four or .five 
rows of gathers close together, then another, two 





No. 4, 


inches back, forming the puff, as seen in the 
illustration ; from this the fullness is looped back, 
forming paniers. The back is very bouffant, and 
arranged in irregular puffs. A deep fringe of 





dine or embroidered muslin. The skirt has three 


silk edges the tunic as far as the sides, The 
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basque is pointed back and front. The trim- 
ming on the front of the waist is made and put 
on: gathered into a point, to fit the waist; this 








is fastened in place on the right side. The dress 
buttons underneath ; hooks and loops, or several 
pins, will keep the other side in place. The 





No. 6, 


collar and cuffs are of plain or brocaded velvet. 
Twenty yards of twenty-four-inch-wide foulard 
will be required, or twenty-five of eighteen- 


inch summer silk—wider material, of course, in 
proportion—three yards of fringe, one dozen 
buttons. 

No. 3.—For a young girl from fourteen to six- 
teen years, we have here a stylish toilette of 
checked woolens or checked sateen. A kilted 
skirt, with an apron overskirt, which is trimmed 
across the front with white Hamburg or guipure 
embroidery. The waist is gathered into a yoke, 
and then into the waist both back and front. 
The yoke is trimmed with the embroidery to 
simulate a deep sailor’s collar. The basque 
skirt plain, and cut to fit in front and over the 
hips; in the back ‘three double box-plaits are 
arranged; this is trimmed with the embroidery 





all round, and where it joins the waist a black 
velvet ribbon ties in front, as seen in the illus- 
tration. This basque skirt fastens at the left 
side under the first box-plait. Cuffs to match. 
Twelve to fourteen yards of double-fold goods, or 
ten to twelve yards of yard-wide material, such 
as sateen. This is a very suitable model for a 
wash-dress, other than sateen, gingham, zephyr 
cloth, etc, 

No. 4—Is quite a novel design for a combina- 
tion costume. Our model calls for cashmere and 
brocaded silk. Grenadine, plain and brocaded, 
we think would be equally suitable. First there 
is the kilted skirt of the cashmere, with a box- 





plait down the front. This is arranged on a 
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yoke, as we have described above. The drapery 
is arranged to form an irregular tablier, the plain 
cashmere beginning at the point on the right 
side, under the basque; from under this the 
brocade is arranged, forming a petite tunic; this 
meets the drapery of the back, as may be seen 
in the illustration. The pointed basque has #3 
plastron of the brocade down the front, and the 
cuffs are also of the brocade. The basque may be 
either pointed in the back, or finished with two 
double plaits forming a habit-postillion—this is 











altogether a matter of taste. Two yards of bro- 
caded silk, ten yards of cashmere, will be required. 
Of grenadine or single-width goods, sixteen to } 
eighteen yards will be required. 

No. 5.—For a little girl of four years, we 
have plaited skirt and waist plaited into a yoke. 
Over this fitted the little jacket, which is auiget 
back with an embroidered edge. A ‘wide sash of } 
the material forms the belt, and ties ina large } 
bow at the back, holding the sides and back of} 
the jacket in place. A deep linen collar and‘ 


cuffs are worn with this costume. 
flannel, cashmere, or wash-goods. 
No. 6—Is a costume suitable for either boy or 


Make of 


$ girl of three years. Made of flannel, cashmere, 


linen, or checked gingham. The elongated 
waist is made to fit the figure neatly ; the back is 
plain, with coat-seams. The fronts have a plas- 
tron gathered and fitted upon the waist. A box- 
plaited skirt is attached to the waist, and a wide 
sash ties in a bow at the back. 

No. 7.—For an infant of two to three years, 
we give a model for a piqué dress. Princess in 
front, with a plaited back. Hamburg or English 
embroidery trims the ‘front: two rows, turning 
back from the buttoned front; the same passes 
around the edge of the garment, over a narrow 
plaited ruffle of nainsook. Wide sailor collar, 
cut in three deep vandykes at the back, with 
cuffs to match. A wide ribbon sash completes 
this costume. 

No. 8.—For a boy of four to five years, we 
have the short pants, with plaited blouse. A 
belt of the material, or a leather belt, is worn 
over the blouse. Tiny buttons are the only 
trimming. The back is box-plaited, as the front 
—without the buttons, of course. 
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Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 
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s with drapery and trimmi ng, o o hae 
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Combination Walking Suits, ...... . «1.00 
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CHILDREN’ s PATTE RNS 
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In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. ‘of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs, M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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The beautiful design of Primroses and Christmas } adapted for a tidy, or for the ends of a table- 


roses, which we give on the SuppLemEnT, is well } cover. 


Keru silk or pongee, embroidered in 
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washing-silks after this model, will be very 
effective, either done in one color, or in the 
natural -colors of the flowers and leaves. If a 
tidy be embroidered it should be done at one end 
only, unless a few lines of the color be placed at 
the other. The sides must be hem-stitched, and 
the ends be fringed and knotted. For a table- 
cover use butcher’s-linen, crash, or cloth. This 
border, worked in one color, in silk or in French 
working-cotton, which will bear washing, is 





most desirable. The silks oftentimes fade a little, 
just enough to soften and improve the colors, 
Like the tidies, these cloths should be hem- 
stitched at the sides, and the ends fringed out 
nine inches deep and then knotted. One and 
three-quarters to two and one-quarter yards will 
be good length, but that must really be decided by 
the size of the table for which it is designed, also 
the width. 
Both ends are to be embroidered. 
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We give here an engraving of a kilted suit for 
a boy of four years, and folded im with the 
number a SuPPLEMENT, with the patterns to cut 
it out by, full size, nine pieces in all, including 
the half of the breadth, and the entire length of 
the kilted skirt, which is indicated by the line 
covering the length of the paper, and is marked 
by a large cross at the points. We did not draw 
the upper line, as it would have crossed the out- 
line design. This skirt is to be kilt-plaited, and 
attached to a petticoat-waist. The pieces for the 
jacket are: 

No. 1.—Hatr or Back. 

No. 2.—Hatr or Front. 

No. 8.—Hatr or VEst. 

Nos. 4 and 5.—AReE THE SLEEVE. 
No. 6.—HAtF or CoLiar. 

No. 7.—Pocket-FLap. 

No. 8.—Cur¥. 

The pieces are lettered, showing how they are 
put together. Allow all seams, except on neck 
and arms. 

We give, also, on the SupPLEMEnT, a design in 
outline for end of tidy, etc., etc. Above is a de- 
scription how to work the design. 
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In the front of the number, we give a design } 


for painting on a terra-cotta plaque (or plate), of 
* hollow shape, or for embroidering on a sideboard 
cloth, one end only; or for embroidering on 
creme satin or silk for a hand-screen. Sparrows 
are such daily objects before our eyes, that little 
description of their color is needed. One thing 
noticeable, however, is, that the male sparrow 


has always a rich brown vest, as if made of 
seal-skin ; and the top of his head is also darker 
than that of the hen-sparrow. She, indeed, is 
extremely modest in attire, being altogether of a 
drab-brown, excepting the wings, which are as: 
dark as those of her mate; she has the same 
marks in the wings that he has. The shrubs on 
which the birds are perched is the privet. 
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2, Our pattern gives the birds and all, in shades 
8. of brown, which most ladies will, we think, pre- 


of wings cream-white. Foliage green (chrome- 
green and mixing yellow shaded with grass- 





" fer, for embroidery. But if a more brilliant } green and brown), and stems brown (brown-bitu- 
at effect is desired for a plaque, then paint the birds } men and neutral-gray, shaded with the same). 
d brown mixed with light-gray; legs red-brown, } Of course these colors, if desired, may be followed 
ll and claws brown-bitumen and brown-gray ; tips ; in embroidery also. 
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BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
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In former numbers of this year, viz: the { ever, for a cloth of any size, as you can enlarge 


February, March, and April, we gave several 
new patterns in Art Embroidery, for slippers, 
fans, smoking-caps, etc. We now give, in the 
front of the number, two pages of designs for 
table-covers, table-cover borders, a footstool, etc. 

Table-covers are very convenient articles to 
work; a good bold outline-pattern being very 
effective on a large cloth, and if a tolerably soft 
material is used, it does not form too heavy a 
piece of work to be done in the hand. For small 
ones, @ simple spray of conventional fruit or 
flowers, in the corners, is generally sufficient. 
The edges of cloth or serge table-covers would be 
finished off all round with pointed blanket-stitch, 
two or three colors or shades of color being 
blended together. This stitch can be varied a great 
deal, so as to form quite a pretty border; or if a 
plainer style be preferred, a cord, sewn at the 
edge of a thick cloth, looks very well. A small, 
square table-cloth, suitable for a work or occa- 
sional table, on diagonal cloth, with a bold, well- 
defined spray of fruit, such as plum or peas, in 
each corner, would take very little time to work, 
and be very inexpensive, as they need only be 
worked with crewel. 

The first (No. 1) of the patterns given in the 
front of the number, is a design, in branches of 
roses and butterflies, for a broad table-cover 
border. It can either be worked on a table-cloth 
at once, or in a different material or color, to be 
afterwards put on. In this style of design, which 
is good for plush, you get a very good effect, with 
comparatively little work; the sprays and butter- 
flies give just enough interest and lightness, and 
prevent too much of your handsome material 
being covered. This is a good plan for large 
table-cloths, as you often find the folds hide the 
work over which so much trouble has been spent. 
Should you work this on plush, we would advise 
8 gold outline, and simple flat coloring, as where 
there is so little pattern, it should be clearly 
defined. 

The next (No. 2) is a continuous, small table- 
cover; the pattern in daisies. It will do, how- 


mr 











the design according to your needs; it might be 
as much as seven inches wide, and you can make 
the daisies either white or pale-yellow. We 
have drawn it only with the idea of its being 
enlarged to three or four inches, and it would 
then look very well on diagonal. If you are 
going to make it this size, and work it in white, 
shade a little with gray at the base of the petals, 
and put in a few stitches of pale-pink at the tips, 
or outline each petal with pale-gray or green; 
this will throw up the white on a light ground, 
and look very artistic. The flowers will be best 
worked in silk, with the centres a little raised 
by means of French knots. The leaves can 
be worked with crewels. If you are going to 
enlarge the daisies into ox-eyes, you must leave 
cut the pink at the tips, and be careful to make 
the stalks sufficiently thick in proportion, or it 
will have a weedy look; but if carefully enlarged, 
it would make a handsome border for a cloth, 
worked either on dark-green or blue. 

The next (No. 8) is a spray of natural vine, 
which can be worked im any color. It ought to 
be some twelve or fourteen inches in height, and 
therefore would not be suitable for a very small 
cloth ; it is drawn for working on diagonal, and 
would look well on any dark shade of olive or 
sage-green. We would advise you to copy your 
coloring from nature, taking care to use some 
brown and yellow-brown at the root part of the 
stem, ard at the points of the leaves. There are 
so many varieties of pale-purple and yellow iris, 
and if you introduce a little filoselle into the 
lightest parts, they make really beautiful and 
artistic subjects for needlework. You might also 
work this on blue-green diagonal, or on brown 
velveteen. 

The next (No. 4) is a border for a round-table 
in orange, and can be worked in almost any 
style or color you like. It should be enlarged 
to four or five inches wide, supposing the border 
to be six or seven inches in depth; and it would 
be finished off with a fringe according to your 
taste and the style of the work, supposing it to 
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be worked in natural colors. A very good fringe 
can be made, with the same crewels used in the 
work, by knotting in a few strands of crewel, 
with perhaps a little silk now and ¢hen intro- 
duced. You should pass the crewel in about an 
inch and a half from the edge, very close to- 
gether; then you can cut the bottom even, and 
leave the cloth to lie under the fringe, which will 
make it look handsomer, and prevent it getting 
tangled and out of place. 

Dark-green or blue cloth, or Roman satin would 
be a good ground for this, and then you can 
work it in the hand, as, indeed, you can most of 
the designs we give. Do not work the oranges 
with too bright a yellow; a sort of yellow ochre, 
or old-gold color, will be best, and the flowers 
can be put in with silk. We daresay you have 
discovered, by this time, that oranges are some- 
what difficult to work with, drawing the material. 
They should either be begun from the outside, 
and worked in circles to the centre, or else, tak- 
ing the black eye, or spot, at the top of the orange 
for a starting-point, work each side in a curve to 
the stalk. The latter method is rather less apt 
to draw, and gives a better effect, if done care- 
fully, as it defines the roundness of the fruit 
better. Another way would be to work it in 
outline only; but you would then need a hand- 
somer material, such as plush or velvet, and work 
with Japanese gold, And again another: to 
make an outline with gold, fill it up with subdued 
colors in silk; it would. make a very handsome 
border like this. The same ‘pattern will also do 
for brackets, in any of the styles we have 
mentioned. 

The next (No. 5) is a design for a footstool. 
But first we will observe that both footstools and 
cushions, being chiefly worked on cloth or serge, 
are easily made in the hand, and some of the 
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This footstool (No. 5) is composed of groups of 
daffodils, natural flowers, but conventionally 
arranged, and ean be worked in their own colors, 
in crewel, on any shade of blue or green diag- 
onal. The flowers should be worked in silks of 
two or three shades, taking care to make the 
outer petals of a very much paler shade of yellow 
than the bright-golden trumpet-shaped centre, 
The lines at the outer edge of the stool would be 
worked in pale shades of green crewel, rather 
thick. There are so many flowers that will make 
pretty groups to work like this, and, as you see, 
only two different groups need be drawn—iris, 
narcissus, buttercups, white or yellow daisies, all 
would look well; and if you have an old stool to 
re-cover, you could easily make it up yourself; 
it only needs sewing on to the side-piece, and a 
narrow cord to match the color of the outer lines 
put round the edge over the join. 

The next (No. 6) is a purely conventional pat- 
tern, intended to be worked in a rather Japanese 
style, and it would look well on velveteen or 
plush. It could be any size you. like, from ten 
to fourteen or fifteen inches in height; and you 
may, if you like, so alter the termination of the 
corners, that you can continue a narrow scroll 
border of the pattern all round, which would 
make it handsomer, and have a very pretty effect. 
Of course, the lines round these corners are not 
intended to be worked. The designs should be 
placed from one and a half to two or two and a 
half inches from the edge, which would then, as 
we said above, be finished off in blanket-stitch. 

You might outline this pattern with gold, and 
fill in with crewel or silk, as you prefer. The 
flowers, to avoid monotony, can be worked in 
different harmonious colors, or shades of color, 
and the centres a different shade to the outer 
petals. It.might also. be worked on cloth with 


most effective patterns require very little work. ; crewels, but we do not think the effect would be 
We would also say that, before commencing { so good as if it were. done on rich material with 
either, we would advise you to consider well the $a gold outline. 


general style and coloring of the room it is 
intended for; as a footstool that is so out of har- 
mony with its surroundings as to be glaringly 
conspicuous, or, on the other hand, one that so 
elosely matches the carpet as to be almost invis- 
ible, and, therefore, constantly tripping up un- 
wary feet, is more likely to prove a torment than 
a comfort to its possessors. 

Small round or square stools have nearly super- 
seded' the large, cumbrous, old-fashioned ones ; 
and of these, round ones are the most convenient 
and easy to make up, as they can be put on to flat, 
muffin-shaped foundations, with or without a 
frame; the two round designs we give will do 
for either. 





The next (No. 7) is for a small table-cover 
about a yard square, and the design need not be 
more than six or eight inches in height. The 
one we give is a small sunflower with buds, rather 
conventionally arranged. ‘This style wants a 
rather large flower in the centre of the design, 
therefore a strictly conventional one is perhaps 
the best to use. If you cannot, make a good 
original conventional flower, you can copy one 
from any carving or relief near you, or even from 
cretonne. We have seen many patterns of the 


latter, from which entire sprays can be traced 
and transferred, for needlework ; or if you have 
any bits of plush, velvet, or velveteen you desire 
to use up, you might use a bold little spray of 
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fruit or flowers, and cut up your scraps as for, borders; but we must not pranaa hen he 
appliqué, and adopt a very clever method, which, ; subject. 

no doubt, you have seen, and which would suit; If you have any pretty bits of plush or velvet, 
many of our girls who do not feel competent to; you might use them for legitimate appliqué; and 
draw designs for themselves. Cut out a good 3 you could make a pretty fruit corner, by choos- 
spray of flowers and leaves, and arrange them on } ing different greens for the leaves and grouping. 
the corner of your table-cloth; after carefully > Your fruit can—if you are clever enough—be a 
tacking these on, you can then work the edges | little raised, by pushing a little cotton-wool un- 
down in long and short stitches; then, with the} derneath. The edges of the stuff must then be 
addition of perhaps only a few stitches in silk ; sewn down as before, and ean then be finished off 
or crewel in the centre of the flowers, you have ; ; by what we call couching-stitch, or, in the way we 
very nearly as good an effect as a worked corner. ‘ ® have just described, by working up the edges. 
This method is, of course, admissible, and per-} Veins can then be worked in, of lighter or darker 
haps even more effective for cushions and curtain- } green, and a few shading lines added. 





SOFA-CUSHION OR PIN-CUSHION. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 








For a sofa-cushion, which should be soft, two} is sewn round the centre. A calico cushion, 
squares of satin, eighteen inches square, must} rather less in size than the satin, is filled with 
be quilted as seen in the engraving, but not in} feathers; two sides of the satin are then sewed 
the centre; this space is left plain for embroidery } together and the feather cushion placed inside. 
or painting. Whether painted or embroidered, } The edge is finished with a thick silk cord. For 
this must be done first. The square of satin is} a pin-cushion the embroidery in the centre may 
then laid over a sheet of wadding and quilted by ; be omitted. To finish it, stuff the cushion with 
hand or machine, and at each corner of the} wool, and in the wool a tiny piece of sulphur, 
quilting is worked a small star of long stitches } then no moths get into it, A pin-cushion should 
ef silk, with two or three French knots in the} be trimmed with lace. 
centre of each; & flat plaited ribbon and gimp 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Waar Is Ir Makes a GENTLEMAN?—A correspondent 
and subscriber asks us “ 
man? “Is it wealth, or learning,” she says, “or only mere 
dress, or manner?” 


Certainly not mere wealth. As certainly not dress. Nor ° 


what it is that makes a gentle- > 


$ “Curist Berore Pinate.” The London World, a capable 
‘ authority, says of Munkacsy and his works: “ About four 
years ago, the ‘ Milton Dictating to his Daughters’ revealed 
} his genius. But Munkacsy did not get out of the rut of 
$ mere greatness till he produced his ‘Christ Before Pilate,’ 
two years ago; and that made him sublime. It was a happy 





even learning. Manner has a good deal to do with it, for a ° inspiration all through. The subject has been the sport of 
man can hardly be a gentleman who is not courteous, Yet < ‘ convention from the earliest times, yet Munkacsy took it 
good manners alone do not make a gentleman. It is } g 3 clean out of that domain and restored it to nature. Pilate 
possible to be selfish, cruel, even brutal, in reality, and yet 3 and his friends, the prosecution and defense, were no longer 
have a varnish of fine manners. ; the massive gods of the classic mythology, masquerading in 
In this country it is too often taken for granted that ; 3 the robes of the Apostles; they were men of our own day— 
wealth makes the gentleman. Yet most of the great for- » that is to say, of any day. Some of them were just such 
tunes of to-day have been got together by means that are ¢ ruffians as you might meet to-morrow in the slums, and the 
the very reverse of gentlemanly. A very sagacious observer g ceutral figure had a face of masculine beauty, brought start- 
said to us, recently: “I begin to doubt whether any man : lingly near to humanity by its expression of suppressed 
can get wealthy, in these times, who is not unscrupulous.” § scorn. Everybody went to see the picture in Paris; and 
It is certain that the good old-fashioned way of following ; then it started on its travels through Europe. In some 
some honest pursuit: living within your income: and lay- ; capitals, especially Buda-Pesth, in the painter’s own country, 
ing by, every year, something for advancing years, is rapidly } the entry was a public event; people turned out as for a 
losing favor. To get rich at once, “honestly, if you can, 3 ; general holiday, and sang patriotic songs; and still, wher- 
but to get rich,” is the cry; and the result is, as our friend } } ever the picture goes, it is seen by thousands whose shillings 
said, that very few large fortunes are now ecqnired } } or francs are making the largest fortune probably ever 
honestly. a by a single work.” This is the picture which we 
Yet no one can be a geetioman who makes money in this ? have engraved, as a premium for getting up clubs for 
way. To water stock, to float bubble companies, to sell ; “Peterson,” for this year. 
what you know to be worthless, to beguile widows and or- —— 
phans into buying rotten shares, is really the work of a Tuese Litt.e ATrentions.—We believe it is Hawthorne 
thief. Its morality is no better than that of the foot-pad : who says somewhere that caresses or expression of some 
who robs on the highways. No man, who does these things, ; kind are as necessary to the life of the affections as leaves are 
can be a gentleman, no matter how big his house, or how ‘ to the life of a tree. No one would think of disputing this. 
splendid his dinners. Nay, more. The sharp trader, the man ; Yet how few really tender words are said by members of the 
who says: “ Everything is fair in business,” is not a gentle- ; family to each other. There is many a woman who has 
man. For the essence of gentlemanliness is that it “does ; never since her courtship heard a word of love from her 
unto others as it would be done unto.” It recognizes that : husband, until, possibly, on her dying bed some expression 
a gentleman often ought to do things which even the law of his love for her has been wrung from him. Men who 
does not ask him todo. For the law, after all, represents » are capable of better things must be greatly moved before 
but the average morality of a country, not that higher sense < they express in words half they feel: a stoicism which it 
of right and wrong which guides the true man and the is the fashion, just now, to praise, though we think mistak- 
real gentleman. When a gentleman says: “I can’t do this { enly. In one of her letters, Mrs. Carlyle says of her 
thing, it is dishonorable,” he puts himself on this higher » husband: “In great matters he is always kind and con- 
plane. And a man is not a gentleman unless he does. siderate, but these little attentions, which we women attach 
It is not good manners alone, therefore, that make the } 80 much importance to, he was never in the habit of render- 
gentleman. Good manners are necessary, because rudeness ; ing to anyone.” 
hurts people’s feelings, and no gentleman ever does that, at 
least intentionally. But there must be something more ¢ 
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Our Cotorep Partrern, for this month, is a very beauti-: 








than courteous behavior to make the real geutleman. He 
must not only seem to be, he must be the thing itself. He 


must be considerate, forbearing, honest, faithful, and, above : 


all, gentle ; or else he cannot be a gentleman. 

Art Neepitework Patterns.—As ladies, at watering- 
places, usually want some nice, pretty work, with which to 
odcupy themselves on rainy days, we give, in this number, a 
very large variety of patterns, the most recent designs of 


the art-schools in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and : 


South Kensingtun. They are for table-covers, etc., etc. 


“ConsuMMATE SKILL.”—The Lebanon (Pa.) News says: ; 


“The departments in ‘Peterson,’ both literary and fashion, 
are managed with consummate skill; the present number 


teems with the latest plates and patterns, and whatever is 
chic in style.” — 
164 


: ful original design, which may be used either in painting a 
} plaque, or in crewel embroidery, In the latter case, it would 
make a very pretty hand-screen. Or it could be used for a 
3 variety of purposes. On a preceding page we give instruc- 
omen for painting the plaque. The same colors may be 
3 followed, if worked in crewels. 
a Consumption Is Nor Contagious: that is, it is not neces- 
3 sarily conveyed from one person to another, by contact, or 
by breathing the same air. At least this is the opinion of 
{ the authorities at Brompton Hospital, London, and they 
3 ought to know. 
2 Grace anp Courtesy are two of the greatest charms 8 
¢ young girl can have. They have more to do with making 
others bappy, and therefore herself, than is generally 
sup, 
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A New Votume Broan with the July number, affording an ; Apprrtons To Ciuss may be made, at the price paid by 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. We still continue to offer | the rest of the club, af any time during the year. And 
a choice of three costly premiums for getting up clubs. The first | when’ enough additional subscribers ‘have been sent, you 
is the steel-engraving: “Christ Before Pilate,” of thé size of will be’ entitled to another premium, or premiums, pre- 
27 inches by 20, by the great Hungarian artist, Munkacsy. | cisely as if it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding 
This is one of the most wonderful pictures ever painted. | to your clubs and earning premiums. Back numbers, to 
A copy should be had by every family in the land. ‘ January, inclusive, can be had, if desired. 

Or, in place of i, we will give, for a premium, either a oe 
PuorocrarH ALBuM, Or our Quarto ILLustkaTep ALBUM, ; Emerson NEVER Saw a. finer thing than when he re- 
both of which were so popular last'yéar. The Photograph marked, that, “what we call poetical justice, thet is real 
Album is bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the justice,”.. The instinct of the people, that demands this 


Quarto Album is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. { “ poetical justice,” in fiction, is higher and greater than the 
For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be , reasoning of any critic. 
sent. For others, and larger upes, an extra copy of the | — 


engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to’ “Best anp Most Cuarmiya.”—The Imlay (Mich,) Herald 
get up clubs were never before so great; and probably will » says: “ Peterson's Magazine is really the best and most 
never be so great again. But see Prospectus. charming of the many publications for ladies.” 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1883. ‘It is never too pol 
late to do this. We can always supply back numbers to Janu- “Sranps UnrIvaLep.”—Says the Plainfield (N. J.) Bul- 
ary, inclusive, when desired. Be particular, when remitting, ; letin: “As a fashion authority ‘Peterson’ stands unrivaled, 
to say whether you wish to begin with the January number, or that } while its literary standard is of the highest.” 
for July. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for. 





Tue So-Cattep “Estnetic” Costumes, which were at- 
tempted in London a year or two ago, are now abandoned, NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
and ladies, tired of being thought eccentric, have very sensi- Doctor Claudius. By' F. Marion Crawford. 1 vol., 12mo. 
bly come back to the ordinary fashions. A letter writer,‘ New York: MacMillan & Co.—Whien this author made his 
speaking of the recent opening of the “Grosvenor Gallery ” { advent with “Mr. Isaacs,” which appéared anonymously, 
of pictures, says: “Not many years ago it was the signal ‘ earlier in the year, there were not wanting critics who con- 
for an exhibition of persons of the female sex nobed in { tended that the novel owed its popularity to the novélty of 
many strange varieties of costume called esthetic. The ‘ the subject, and that on paths more’ thoroughly trodden 
terra-cotta nightgown was a favorite with some of them. { the writer would probably fail. The present story is as 
Dark-green bathing-dresses pleased others. Elderly women ’ complete a refutation: of all this as is possible. We no 
in pinafores stalked about. Once, I think, came the dual ; longer have the vagué' ‘atmosphere of India for a back- 
garment, but the esthetic ones would none of it. And now ‘ ground, but are brought’ face to face with Baden, Newport, 
the esthetic raiment is itself flung aside. ‘The very women ‘ and New York. We'no longer have to do with Sikh princes 
who only last year concealed their figures in loose, lank ; and Persian heroes, ‘with tiger-+hunts and wonderful feats 
frocks, with no waists, appeared on Saturday, trim in the { that seem like magic, but with everyday people. Yet the 
tightness of the newest-fashioned dress that can be turned ; grasp of the writer is as firm, and his touch as delicate, and 
out. The craze of oddity has ‘passed ‘away. | Returning ? altogether his mastery over his subject ‘as great, if not 
reason has resumed its sway.” greater. Mr. Crawford may now fairly consider himself 
— “free of the ctaft” of ‘accepted atithorship. If he can con- 
AN Ovutiine Design may be perforated on paper by the } tinue to write as well asin this novel, there will be no one 
sewing-machine.. Ladies, by using a large needle, can treat, } to question his very high rank, ‘He is particularly success- 
in this way, @ paper pattern exactly as if it were being : ful in delineating character. ‘The’ Duke, in this story, is 
sewed. But there must be nv cotton in the needle. The { capital. 
best powder for pouncing these perforations is: for a white ; Wanda, Countess Von Szalras, By “ Ouida.” 1 vol.,.12mo, 
ground, a gray chalk crayon, crushed, sifted, and tied in ; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Cé.—For once this author 
coarse muslin; never use charcoal; for a black or dark } hag written a novel in which her fine imagination and 
ground, use dry litharge powder: it is heavy, and quickly ° graphic descriptive powers are not marred by a bad “tone,” 
falls through the perforations, and does not readily blow ; and a more than turgid style. Nothing from her pen, ex- 
away. A camel’s-hair brush and gum-water, for fixing the cept “ A Dog of Flanders,” and “A Leaf in a Storm,” is so 
pounce or powder, good. Wecan recommend the novel as one of the best of 
? x ‘ the season, anf quite the best that “ Ouida” has written. 
Tue Demanp For Tats MaGazine is so great, that t 4 p of Passi By Ella Wheeler. Square 12mo. Chi- 
local agents frequently have their stock exhausted prema- : 
¢ Belford, Clarke & Co.—The poetry of this fair.writer, 
turely. In these cases, some of them, to save the trouble of ; ' 
dd 4 ‘ as our readers know from specimens that have appeared in 
re-ordering, say that the edition is “out of print.’ This is ; 
; this magazine, is very far above the average. Her poems 
not so. We can always supply back numbers, as well as ' age 
} of passion, too, are her best; better than her descriptive 
current ones. If your news-agent tells you he cannot sup- t 
ones; better than those of almost any other American au- 
ply you, write to us, enclosing eighteen cents, the retail ; th : ne Coates of Cnianne: snl thatie 
price per number, and we will forward, by return mail, ; mf - ee *: fi 7 " me ‘ + + saat 
postage free, the number or numbers that you wish. pegged _ Pie eile 
nied Co-Education. By Josephine Pollard. 1 vol., square 16mo, 


“Lave Paris Cosromes.”—The Newtown (N. Y.) Safeguard | New York: E. F. Birmingham & Co.—A witty pots; by one 
“The fashions in ‘Peterson’ are all late’ Paris cos- ) Of our oldest contributors, on/one of the chief’ topics of the 


says: 
tumes, and not the patterns of second-rate American dress- | day. The verses are illustrated by spirited engravings after 
makers.” designs by Walter Satterlee. 


Sper e X.Y. Z. By Miss A. K. Green. 1 vol., 12mo. New York: 
A CunrivaTep Woman is always liked best by the best and { G. Putnam & Sons—A new novel, by the author of “ The 
most intelligent men. It is only the bull-dog sort of mas- | Leavenworth Case,” that shows all the apparent analytical 
culine that wants a silly ignoramus for a wife. ‘ ability of its predecessor. 
Vout, LXXXIV.—11. . 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT, ETC. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

_ Horsrorp’s Actp Puospnars a refreshing drink.. Dr. A. 
L. Hall, Fairhaven, New York, says: “ It formsan excellent 
substitute for lemon-juice, and will furnish a refreshing 
drink for the sick.” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Mepican Borany—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD, AND Forest.) 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


No. VII.—Jenvsatem-Oak—Worm-Szep—Mexican Tra. 
The herbaceous plant, Jerusalem-Oak, or Oak-of-Jerusalem 
(Wood), is not the true worm-seed herb, though spoken of in 
the United States Dispensatory asoneandthesame. Theyare 
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water, and boil rapidly for ten minutes before the fruit is 
putin. Sufficient syrup should be made to allow the fruit 
to be covered in the pan, and when the first quantity is 
done there will be enough syrup left to do half as much 
again, only the second batch will not be quite so clear. 
Carefully peel peaches or apricots, and drop them whole into 
the boiling syrup, letting them boil for ten minutes rapidly; 
take them out separately with a spoon or cup, and place 
them in wide-necked jars or bottles, pouring in a little 
syrup with each one, When full, see that the syrup covers 
the fruit, and that. no air-bubbles form, which is generally 
the trouble with the larger fruits. If there are any tiny 
bubbles, insert the handle of a spoon round the side of the 
jar, and they will rise to the top; it must be done quickly, 
and this class of fruit should always be put in glass jars or 
bottles. 

Pears.—All kinds of eating-pears can be done in the same 
way, and retain their fresh delicate flavor, If very large, 


distinct species. A. Wood, the botanist, places these three; like the Bartlett pears of Canada, they are cut in four 
plants under Chenopodium, along with the Lamb’s-quarters or } quarters; but most of our pears would be best whole, or in 
Goose-foots, so common in our gardens and small cultivated } halves. They must be pared, but not cored, as the pips 


patches of ground. There are, however, a few marked } give a better flavor. 


Pears vary so much that no special 


differences in the calyx lobes, seeds, embryo, as well as in ; time can be set for boiling, They must cook until soft and 


the whole appearance of thé plants. The Lamb’s-quarters 
bave very smooth, often striped, more or less glaucous- 
mealy stems, rhombic-ovate or subcordate leaves, and are 
without special odor, These under consideration are pecu- 
liarly and unpleasantly strongly aromatic, leaves and flowers 
yellowish-green. The writer consequently prefers Darling- 
ton’s arrangement, who places these three plants by them- 
selves, under Ambrina. 

AMBRINA (vel chenopodium) Borrys, is the true Jerusalem- 
Oak, and resembles the following species somewhat, but the 
stems are not grooved and angular ; the racemes are cymous 
particulate, divergent, the slender panicles spirally twisted, 
and the whole plant strongly aromaticof turpentine. Found 
growing along roadsides, in sandy wastes, and sometimes in 
gardens, 

Worm-serp—Ambrina Anthelminticum.—Stem two to 
three feet high, erect, farrowed or grooved, angular branch- 
ing ; leaves, one to two or three inches long, sinuate-toothed, 
conspicuously veined, of a yellowish-green color, resinous- 
dotted beneath. Flowers, tn small clusters, very numerous, 
of same color as the leaves, disposed in long, slender, leafless, 
terminal panicles, or spike-like racemes, Found growing 
in all parts of the United, States, among or in the vicinity 
of rubbish, waste places, sandy canal-banks, etc. The herb 
possesses a strong, offensive odor, though somewhat aro- 
matic in character. 

Many mothers, in the country, rely upon this plant in 
verminous complaints, and esteem it very efficient. The 
seeds, which are very small, are the most active, and one 
teaspoonful of them, finely pulverized, will suffice for two 
doses, for a child three to five years of age; generally 
given in molasses or syrup, morning and evening, and ‘re- 
peated for a few days, followed ‘by oil, senna, or other pur- 
gative. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Sa Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 

practical housekeeper. 3 
VARIOUS PREPARATIONS OF FRUITS. 

Plums are canned with one-quarter pound of sugar to 
each pound of fruit. Boil the sugar first with half a tea- 
cupful of water to four pounds of sugar, and let the plums 
boil rapidly for twenty minutes; then bottle. Egg plums, 
or Victorias, are delicious for dessert, boiled in a thin syrup. 

Fruits in Syrup.—Syrap for peaches, apricots, plums, and 





clear-looking. 

Stewing-pears, and any kind of hard, ill-flavored fruit, are 
rendered most acceptable by stewing until tender, in the 
above syrup, flavored with cloves and cinnamon, which 
should be tied in a loose piece of muslin, and boiled ten 
minutes in the water before the sugar is added, leaving it in 
until the pears are done. Hard pears will take an hour's 
boiling, and perhaps more; and in all cases it is necessary 
that the syrup should boil as quickly as possible. 

Quinces are peeled, and cut in four quarters, then boiled 
in barely sufficient syrup to cover them, until they are quite 
soft. The seeds should be left in. 

Grapes are preserved, or made into jelly. To get rid of 
the numerous seeds, they must be squirted one by one; a 
sharp pinch in the fingers squeezes out the pulp into one 
bowl and the skins into another. Boil the pulp over the 
fire, and strain through a fine colander, the seeds remaining 
behiud ; then boil together the pulp, skins, and three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar, to a pound of fruit, for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Grape Jelly is made in the same way as all jellies. 

Apple Marmalade.—Do not peel your apples, but core and 
slice them as for atart. Choose hard apples, like russets, or 
any apple that does not squash in cooking; boil them very 
rapidly in syrup, just enough to cover them, until clear- 
looking; and, if liked, add a few cloves or lemon-peel. 

Cherry Ice.—Stone two pounds of ripe cherries, bruise 
and set them on the fire, with a little water and a half- 
pound of sugar; when they have boiled, pass them through 
a hair sieve into an earthen pan; pound a handful of the 
kernels, put them in a basin with the juice of two lemons, 
add to the cherries a pound of sugar, and strain on them 
the lemon-juice and kernels; mix the whole together and 
put itinto a freezer with pounded ice; work the cherries 
up with it well until it has set, then place it in glasses. 

Elderberry Wine.—To ten quarts of berries put five quarts 
of water, and let it stand twenty-four hours, Then boil 
and skim it; strain it, and to every gallon of the liquor put 
three pounds of sugar, half an ounce of cloves, one ounce of 
cinnamon, and two ounces of ginger. Bail it again, and 
ferment it, by putting in it a slice of toast covered with 
fresh yeast. By leaving out the spices, this wine is said to 
resemble Port. 

Pickled Red Cabbage.—Choose two middle-sized, well- 
colored, and firm cabbages, shred them very finely, first 
pulling off the outside leaves; mix with them half a pound 
of salt, tie them up in a thin cloth, and let them hang for 
twelve hours; then boil a quart of vinegar, with an ounce 


pears: Take a half-pound of loaf-sugar to each pint of > of ginger, half an ounce of black pepper, and a quarter of 
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an ounce of cloves. Put the cabbage into jars, and pou 
the vinegar over it when cold. 

Peach Pot-Pie—line the sides of a deep pot with a paste 
made in the proportion of half a pound of butter to one 
pound of flour. Then pare and slice some peaches, sugar 
them to your taste, and fill up the pot and cover the top 
with the paste, leaving an opening fn the middle of the 
crust to permit the steam to escape while the pie is baking. 
Bake it in a moderately hot oven, and when cold serve it 
with cream. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Take ripe raspberries, put them in a 
pan, and mash them with a large wooden spoon or masher. 
Strain the juice through a jelly-bag, and to each pint of 
juice add one pound of loaf-sugar and one quart of vinegar. 
When the sugar has dissolved, place the whole over the fire 
in a preserving-kettle, and let it boil a minute or two, and 
skim it. When cold, bottle it, cork it well, and it will be 
fit for use. 

Cordial.—To one quart of blackberry-juice add 
one pound of white sugar, half an ounce of grated nutmeg, 
and half an ounce of pulverized cinnamon. Tie the spice 
in a fine muslin bag, boil the whole and skim it. When no 
more scum rises, set it away to get cold, and add one pint 
of best brandy. Cloves and allspice may be added in the 
proportion of a quarter of an ounce of ‘each, 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress, or Light:Biug Grenapine. The 
skirt is laid in lengthwise box-piaits, and is trimmed at the 
bottom with a ruffle of embroidery; the paniers are also 
trimmed with an embroidered ruffle, form a large puff at the 
back, and are caught up here and there down the back in 
smaller puffs; the skirt is put on to the bodice, with three 
rows of shirring. The bodice is of blue silk, of a somewhat 
darker shade than the skirt, fits closely over the hips, and is 
laced at the back; the sleeves are half-long, trimmed with 
embroidery, and put in high on the shoulder; the bodice is 
three-quarters high, and finished at the neck with gather- 
ings of grenadine and a spray of wild-roses, 

Fic. 11.—Evenino-Dress, or Light Sea-Green Gavze, 
with Potka-Dots oF Forest-Green Veivet. The white 
underskirt is finished with three ruffles of lace; the over- 
skirt is draped diagonally, quite low on the left side, and 
gathered into a loose puff at the back ; the bodice is of forest- 
green velvet, with a small basque; three-quarter sleeves, 
edged with lace; the vest is of the gathered gauze, confined 
at the bottom by three velvet straps. 

Fic. 111.—Visit1nG-Dress, or Greentsn-Gray Inpra SILK. 
The skirt is laid in lengthwise plaits,and trimmed at the 
bottom with three knife-plaited ruffles, a loose puffing 
between the second and third ones; the tunic is draped 
rather high, falls in loose drapery at the back, and is edged 
with white and rose-pink embroidery; the bodice is made 
with a Marie-di-Medici ruffle, laid in hollow plaita, and has 
a vest of embroidery like that on the tunic; long coat- 
sleeves, set in high at the shoulders. Straw bonnet, of the 
color of the dress, trimmed with pink roses, and pink and 
white feathers, 

Fig, rv.—SeastpE-Dress, or BLACK SATEEN, FIGURED WITH 
Larce Pink Roses. The skirt is trimmed with two deep 
flounces; the tunic opens in front, is drawn far back on the 
hips, and falls without draping at the back; black velvet 
ribbon catches up the puffing at the back, passes at the bot- 


, tom of the corsage, and falls in long loops and ends in front; 


the bodice has a large collar of white embroidery, and a 
chemisette of black surah silk; puffed sleeves. Hat of 
strawberry-colored straw, trimmed with pink feathers. 
Fic. V.— WALkING-Dress, oF SATEEN. The skirt is of plain 
blue sateen, laid in lengthwise side-plaits in front, and at 
the back it is plain, and edged with two kuife-plaited ruffles; 


the overdress is of dull-blue and white checked sateen, 

trimmed with a ficelle-colored lace; the dress is made Prin: 

cess’ shape at the back, and the drapery falls square at the 
+ bottom; the front of the bodice has basques, formed of wide 
' ficelle Tace, and a collar with revers of the same lace; a full 
: chemisette, of soft-blue surah silk, is caught across the 
‘ front with bows of ribbon; three-quarter sleeves. Straw 
} bonnet, lined with blue silk, and trimmed with bluets and 
daisies. 

Fros. vr and vit.—Front anp Back or SummER-Bopicr, oF 
Tenra-Corra Cotorep Casumere, SuRAH SILK, AND VELVET. 
The bodice is close-fitting at the sides, and to the back side- 
seams; at the back it is gathered, and the fullness terminates 
in a basque; the chemisette, the collar, and the de-Medici 
plaiting at the bottom, are of the surah silk; the velvet 
band and surah: plaitings stop at the side-seams. 

Fig, vtIL—SERPENT-BRACELET, 1N SiLveR. Some of these 
bracelets are made of gold, or of brilliant enamels, and 
have diamond and ruby heads and eyes. 

Fias. 1x and x.—Dnressing-Jacket, OF Narnsoox, trimmed 
with embroidery, and set into a yoke; at the back it is laid 
in plaits. One made in this style, of pink flannel, trimmed 
with cream-colored lace, was very beautiful. 

Fic. x1.—Straw Bonnet, lined with brown velvet, and 
trimmed with brown velvet and straw-colored feathers. 

Fie, x11.—Evenino-Dress, or Cream-CoLoreD Sura. 
The bottom of the skirt has a very narrow knife-plaiting of 
the silk; above this is a blonde lace ruffle, headed with fes- 
toons.of the surah, and bows of satin ribbon; the overdress 
is of cream-colored figured gauze, opening in shaw)-points 
in front and at the sides, and trimmed with blonde lace; it 
is gathered to the waist, and draped at the back; the waist 
has a plaited surah plastron, and is trimmed with blonde 
lace, as are also the half-sleeves. 

Fig, x111.—EveninG-Dress, or Buack Satin, edged with 
a plaited flounce; black gauze overskirt, studded with silk 
pompons, opening at the side, and draped on the left hip 
with a large satin bow and buckle; the pointed bodice, of 
black satin, is laced at the back; lace fichu, fastened with 
red roses, and sleeves trimmed with a full deep lace. ruffle; 
red flowers in the hair, 

Fig. xiv.—Garpen-Party Dress, or Brown Nun’s-VEIt- 
ing. The skirt is composed of two flounces, the upper one 
laid in hollow plaits, and much the deepest, and above these 
a Moliére puff; then a full-draped tunic; the bodice has a 
jacket-front, and is cut long enough in the back to forma 
puff; it turns back with revers, and has a vest of white silk, 
embroidered in pink; pink muslin garden-hat. 

Fig. xv.—Wa.xino-Dress, or Myrtte-Green Camet’s- 
Ham. The skirt, which is made full, but without any trim- 
ming except a very narrow knife-plaiting at the bottom, is 
of myrtle-green and cream-colored plaid; the overdress, of 
plain myrtle-green, has two pointed tunics, which are caught 
up very high on the hips, and fall in low full drapery at the 
back; the bodice has a basque at the back, is cutaway- 
coat shape in front, has a military collar, fastened with a 
brandebourg, and has a vest of cream-colored piqué, Hat 
of myrtle-green straw, trimmed with green feathers. 

General Remarks.—There are some new things in the 
accessories of dress; for instance, vests are much worn, not 
always, though frequently, made of white or light-yellow 
piqué, for thin dresses, sometimes of embroidery, and often 
of silk, satin, or velvet, corresponding with some color in 
the dress. These vests are generally set in the bodice, aud 
only simulated; but sometimes a real vest is worn. 

Tournures are greatly on the increase in size ; these bustles, 
as-they used to be called, may be made of horse-hair cloth, 
or of steel springs, run throngh muslin casings; care should 
be taken not to have these springs too large, as they move 
when the wearer walks, and give a very ugly motion to the 
figure ; the bouffant effect should be gotten principally by 





the full bunched drapery of the skirt. 
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The high. sleeves, those put far up on the shoulder-seam, 
are universal; and to increase the height, they are gathered 
slightly into the top of the armhole, forming a kind of 
puff. 

Tucks are not only used on wash-dresses, but on some 
heavy silks, as well. as on thinner summer silks; a black 
silk dress, just imported, suitable for a lady in slight mourn 
ing, has the flounces slightly gathered, put on with a cord, 
and three narrow tucks, not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep, on the bottom of each flounce ; the hem on the flounces 
is the depth of the tucks, We, hav also seen another im, 
ported black silk dress, trimmed with rows of black yelyet 
ribbon, about half an.inch in width. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue pes Petrrs CHamps. 
* Sun-hats, of various shapes.and styles, are now in vogte, 
The prettiest are of the poke shape, with the crown covered 
with shirred muslin and the brim with flat ruffles of lace, 
There are others entirely covered with ruffies of ficelle Jace. 
A new bonnet for. seaside-wear is in imitation of a flail- 
basket, that is to say, a basket composed of thin flat strips 
of wood. Another style is made of round straws set on the 
frame in a pattern. Field-flowers and fruits are worn on 
these rustic bonnets, and sometimes even small vegetables, 
such as a tomato-vine, bearing very small ripe tomatoes. A 
cluster of small lemons, with foliage, makes a very pretty 
trimming for a black lace or black straw bonnet. Large 
purple plums, ripe apricots, and small yellow-green apples 
are also seen. 

The latest watering-place suits are composed of a corsage 
and panier overskirt in some material figured with large 
spots in floss-silk, and worn over a plaited underskirt of 
plain material matching the groundwork of fhe spotted 
stuff. For traveling-wear these suits are made in davk- 
brown or marine-blue cashmére, with the spots in crimson 
silk. For full dress, a spotted gauze, mage up over an 
underskirt of plain satin, is very handsome. The plaits of 
the underskirt extend from waist to hem, and are caught 
together just above the hemso as to open like a flounce 
around the bottom of the skirt, a full ruching of satin 
being placed underneath. | 

A very handsome and novel material for evening-dresees, 
and one well adapted for wear, is the new crape, 
which is genuine English crape, like that used for mourn- 
ing purposes, only with a soft finish. This avoidance of the 
stiffness of ordinary crape makes the new material at once 
more graceful and more, durable. It comes in all the pale 
evening-dress shades, and is made up in combination with 
satin, faille, or brocade. A corsage and train of )rocade, 
with an underskirt covered with draperies of crape, make 
an elegant and effective toilette. Worth is employing tulle 
very largely for summer evening-dresses, in combination 
with faille or satin. The train of the toilette is usually 
composed of skirt upon skirt of tulle, laid in a broad plain 
single plait at the back. The low-necked, short-sleeved 
corsage is in faille with tulle draperies, and a wide sash, 
caught up into a large butterfly bow, is placed just below the 
waist, the point of the corsage coming between the two 
loops. This sash is either in faille, to match the corsage, or 
in satin. Tulle, spotted with gold or silver, is often used 
for these dresses.. Very dark terra-cotta tulle is made up 
with a terra-cotta and gold brocade, the tulle draperies on 
the skirt being looped back with clusters of gold thistles. 
Worth also employs a transparent silver gauze for veiling 
the skirt-fronts of faille ball-dresses. On a rich rose-pink 





the effect of this new material is exquisite. 

Morning-dresses are now almost exclusively made with a 
joose matinée and separate skirt, which are sometimes of 
different materiais, the skirt being in some delicate or gay- 





colored surah, and the matinée in transparent organdie, 
figured with colored flowers on a white ground, and lined 
with Florence silk of the same tint as the skirt, which ig 
usually trimmed with white lace, or with white embroidery 
on transparent cambric.. Crushed-strawberry and pale-blue 
are the favorite hues for these dainty garments, A new and 
very, pretty woolen material has just. been’ introduced for 
morning-dresses ; it is rather thicker than grenadine, and is 
thinner than cashmere re, the surface being figured with a 
diagonal rib. It is very tasteful in cream-white, made up 

with a profusion of lace ruffles and bows of white satin 
ribbon, White crépe-de-Chine is used for morning-wear by 
some very extravagant and fashionable ladies, but its cost 
renders it unattainable for such a purpose by persons with 
moderate purses, Worth has made up a lovely morning. 
dress for the Empress of Russia, of this material, trimmed 
with full ruffles. of Mechlin lace, 

Crushed-strawberry continues to be the most fashionable 
color of the season, though there are some charming com- 
binations in the shot silks, which are known as “ Venetian 
glass,” suchas pale-blue and pale-green, white and lilac, 
gold-color and paie-blue, etc,, etc, 

Worth is using much more decided colors now than he 
has done for some seasons past, apple-green, deep rose-pink, 
and the brilliant gold-button-yellow being amongst his 
favorites. 

Lucy H. Hoover, 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Boy’s Suit, or Brown Tweep. The knicker- 
bockers are rather close-fitting; the square jacket opens 
over a full white skirt, which falls loose and long over 
the trousers, in Moliere style; brown straw hat. 

Fig. u.—Lirtiz Grrw’g Suit, or Dark-Bive Sateen. 
The bodice is very full, and the skirt consists of two ruffles, 
embroidered in red; the same ruffling forms the collar; 
sash of red twill; white straw hat, faced with dark-blue; 
long white plumes. 

Fig. 111.—Girt’s Dress, or Waite Summer Serae. It is 
trimmed with white embroidery, and opens in front, over a 
plain white waistcoat, and a plaited skirt ; large white linen 
collar. Lawn-hat, trimmed with ribbons, 

Fia,, 1v—Cuitp’s Bonnet, or Cream-Conorep Srraw, 
trimmed with cream-colored satin ribbon and sprays of 
hawthorn. 


A a 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wedr, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, ete. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and ¢ 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing appa’th 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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CHEAP FOOD FOR THE MILLION. 





BY CHAS. 58. 


BRAY, M. D. 





I, INIQUITOUS ADULTERATION, 

“Taeewhas been so much adulteration of food,” said a 
New York divine, recently, “ that itis an amazement to me 
that there is a healthy man in America, The great want of 
to-day is practical religion—e religion that will correctly 
label goods; that will preventa man telling you that a 
watch was made in Geneva when ft was made in Massa: 
chusetts; that will keep the ground-glass and the sand out 
ofthe sugar; that will go into the grocery and pull out the 
plug of ale-adulterated syrup; that will dump in the ash- 
barrel the cassia-buds that are sold fur cinnamon; that 
will sift out the Prussian-blue from the tea-leaves; that 
will k#ep out of flour the plaster-of-Paris and soapstone; 
that will separate the one quart of Ridgewood water from 
the one honest drop of cow’s milk; that will throw out the 
live animalcule fromthe sugar, Heaven knows what they 
put in the spices, in the butter, or the drugs; but chemical 

lysis and the mi have made wonderful diecov- 
eries.” 

The “Youth’s Companion,” in a recent article on the 
adulteration of food, says: 

> m of in ion fs necessa: protec’ D 
from thee adulteration of food whch ta we eee ryt gore 
country, especially in the poorer quarters of our large 
cities, where the prices are low and the purchasers not 
fastidious. * * * Large quantities of unwholesome 
meat are sold to the poor, such as poultry which has been 
thrown out of the better class of markets, * bob’ veal, the 
meat of calves killed too soon after birth, and beef that 
comes from animals that have been unhealthy before 
slaughtering. * * * The health ofacommunity can be 
seriousty injured by the tricks of dishonest tradesmen, and 
people should be careful in buying ‘food that is offered at 
unustally low prices.” 

These strictures may, perhaps, strike the average reader 
as foreshadowing @ crusade against the compounders and 
venders of adulterated fuod; but this is not our prime 
object. The combined power of ‘the pulpit’and’ press fs 
almost incalculable, and the batteries ofthe latter are be- 
ing leveled against this ‘‘ common enemy ” along the whole 
line. That men, induced by the hope of gain, should 
adulterate the staples of life, and thus add crime and—as 
often follows—murder to their account on the “Great 
Ledger” of eternity, seems almost impossible of conception. 
And yet it is only too truc, This criminal practice is as 
old as the hills, and its recent condemnation by the clergy 
and press is only another exemplification of the value of 





‘free speech and.a free press—two inestimable boons to 
. Americans, ‘ 


II. SPOILED FoopD. 
lr is a fact, lamentable enough in itself, that food has a 
natural tendency to decay, which men have heretofore un- 
successfully attempted to check. Especiallyiis this true of 
animal fudd and -its after-products, such as butter, cream, 
milk, ¢héese, lard, etc. The problem of pure, fresh, health- 
ful, cheap food, in all climates and seasons, is a field broad 
enough to command the attention of all philanthropists. 
Tou the rich man all things seem possible; but to the labor- 
ing classes this problem of fresh nnd cheap food is, and ever 
has been, a veritable Gordian knot, 
Fhe laboring man looks forward to Sunday for a day of 
rest and a good dinner. The steak, oysters, chop, chick 


desirable; immersed 12 pickle, or corned; they become im- 
p-eghated wiih the deadfy saltpetre; placed iu a refrigera- 
tor, pox hp practically frozen. “All such food is injurious 
to heulth,” says @ learned Cincinnati judge; yet, left alone 
ty the influences of climate, weather, and nutural surround- 
ings, they speedily spoil. What, then, shall rich or 

do to insure the coveted luxury of fiesh, healthful food ? 

The problem has beet a knotty one since the advent of 
man upon this terrestrial planet. The criminal eit of 
mapy dealers on the one and the hosts of natural 
causes of décay, and mian’s ina to find a reliable, safe, 
and cheap food-preservatite on the other, are obstacles 
which have always heretofore confounded the world. 

Ill. FOOD PRESERVATION. 

Onx of the largest elements of risk in general farming 
and in dealing in food-products is the loss on perishable 
gouds, both from decay, and’ detérioration, as well as from 
the frequent necessity of serving. such goods upon an over- 
stocked market at ruinously low prices. The world has 
long needed sume substance, at once harmless and efficient, 
to maintain in their productiun that freshness and sweet- 
nhess_in provisions so essential to remunerative returns. 
Salted meats are distasteful to many, and repugnant and 
uuhealthful to all, where # regular diet of such material is 
maintained. Once salted, a piece of beef is immediately 
lowered in value. — Millions of dollars’ worth of poultry, 
lamb, veal, aud mutton are annually lost to the world 
through the lack of practical means of preservation. Milk 
and cream cannot be ‘Kept longer than a day or two, and 
tons of butter every year become rancid and are sold for 

The want of a thing always directs scientific 
nquiry and inveutive genius toward its discovery. It has 
been known for many months past, in commercial and 
scientific circles, that. this important discovery had been 
made in a food-preservative by Prof. R. F. Humiston, of 
Boston. <A series of ex mts was conducted to prove 
beyond « doubt the success of his invention, which resulted 
most satisfactorily to a number of eet ater ard 
scientific men, who determined to’ bring it before the public 
in a large commercial way. 

Professor Humistun must hereafter go down to posterity 
asan inventor or discoverer as great as Franklin, Morse, 
Fulton, or Sir Humphry Davy, and for the sufficient reason 
that he has, after long and patient years of study and re- 
search, with thousands of experiments, discovered and per- 
fected acombination of antiseptics, harmless in their nature, 
which is 8 perfect substitute for ice, salt,sugar, smoke, heat, 
alcohol, sulphur—all the agents, ind hitherto employed 
by man in attempting to save food. By the use of this 
preservative—which has been’ happily named Rex Magnus 
(for it is indeed the “great king” of atives)—all 
organic matter can be preserved from decay without the 
use of any of the agents above enumerated. 

The process is cheap, simple, and perfect, and the results 
are certain, regardless of seasons or climates. 

IV, THE NEW PROCESS. 
Pa Becseng ae new Bhar ba pape upon truly Hoenn 
nciples, perfectly ‘o the preservation of a great 
sie 4 of animal and vegétable products. The basis is a 
tasteless, innocuous white powd:r, which is dissolved ‘fin 
water, forming a solution in which the beef, or turkey, or 
mutton is immersed and treated, or which may be injected 
into the carotid artery of large animals as soon as the blood 
ceases flowing, By this simple and inexpensive 
the article thus treated may be hung up in ordinary tem- 
perature, remaining sweet and whol for an indefinit 
term. Upon the c scrutiny and the most practical 
and exhaustive experiments, certain well-known business 
gentlemen of Boston and vicinity have associated them- 
selves into a corporation, under the name of The Humiston 
Food-Preserving Company, choosing Mr. J. Willard Rice, 
of Boston, of the well-known paper firm of Rice, Kendall 
& Co.,as their president, and Dr, R. 0. Flower secretary 
and treasurer, This company has established a large 








and such delicacies are procuted on Saturday and kept 
over fur this Sabbath meal, It goes without saying that a 
lack of ice, a warm room,'a muggy day, @ poorly ventilated 
ecllar, and a myriad of such every-day causes and circum- 
stances conspire to spoil these viands: “Even slightly salted, 
they lose their fresh flavor; smoked, they are even less 





tory at Salem, Massachusetts, with a daily capacity 
of five tons of Rex Magnus, and their headquarters at 72 
Kilby Street, Mason Building, Boston, where may be seen 
a-d examined a most interesting exhibit of fish, fowl, 
game, beef, mutton, and like perishable articles of fuod, 
treated with Rex Magnus and exposed to the atmosphere oi 
@ business office and to the rays of the sun. | 
The public will naturally wish to know the means or the 
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action by which this Humiston fvod-preservative performs 
itsimportant work. In fact, the question is already asked: 
“Why is it that this preserves, perfectly sweet and pure, 
for an indefinite period, meats, fruits, vegetables, milk, 
butter, etc.?”. ‘ 

It is the office of Rex Magnus to oppose and prevent 
putrefaction by the utter destruction, or holding at bay, of 
those parasites that prey upon organic matter, Meats, 
poultry, game, cream, milk, or oysters, preserved by this 
method, may be carried across the continent or shipped to 
Europe, retaining their freshness.and, purity without the 
use of ice or any refrigerating appliance, or they may be 
kept at home for days arid weeks, even in the. hottest 
weather, improving in taste, besides saving much expense 
in the cost of ice and time and trouble in going to market. 
There is ample testimony that these are stubborn facts. It 
is infallible in its power to preserve, of great strength and 
concentrated in form, tasteless and unobjectionable to the 
polntns harmless in its effect upon the human system, and, 

nally, capable of almost universal and simple application 
to such food-substances as are subject. to speedy decay, The 
food treated with Rex Magnys carries no! unusual or un- 
natural taste. Its use is so simple that a child may direct 
the operation of preserving food, The article to be pre- 
served may be wrapped in cloths wetin the solution and 
‘occasionally redampened, or it may be plunged into a tub 
or jar full of the solution and allowed to remain for several 
hours, The powder may be worked into butter at the time 
of making, or the. balls of butter may be pl in, vessels 
filled with the solution, and allowed to remain for weeks 
and months. Dairymen have preserved butter with all the 
freshness, and aroma of the June product for six tha, 
and Professor Humiston has preserved eggs entirely fresh 
aud sweet for fourteen months at a time. 

¥,. THOROUGHLY INDORSED. 

Ir has been subjected to. the most severe and thorough 
tests, both by scientific, medical, and business men. Pro- 
fesgor Samuel W. Johnson, of Yule College, after testing it 
to his entire satisfaction, made a report, in which he says: 

“My tests of 35 days, in daily mean temperature of 70°, 
on meats, etc., bought in open market, have certainly been 
severe, and I am satisfied th © different brands of Rex 
Magnus, The Humiston Food-Preservative, with which I 
have experimented, have lished all claimed for them. 
So far as I have yet earned, they are the only. rations 
that are effective, and at the same time practicable, ‘er lomestic 
use. At the banquet on ‘treated’ meats, at the New Haven 
House, I could not distinguish between those which had been 
sixteen days in my labe and those newly taken from the 
refrigerator of the hotel. The oysters were perfectly palat- 
able.and fresh to my taste,and better, as it happened, than 
those served at the same time, which were recently taken 
from the shell. The roast beef steak, chicken, turkey, and 
quail, were all as good as I have ever eaten. I should antici- 

no ill results from ita use, and consider it no more 





than common salt. 
Rex Magnus is a valuable discovery, a boon to cultur- 
ists, a legitimate business enterprise. It is not to be classed 
for a moment, with the numerous humbugs of the past— 


ozone, preserving compound, anda hostof such, the impossi- 
ble projects of scheming men, or the.visionary dreams of lab- 
Prof Humiston has devoted many 


oratory scientists, fessor 
years to studying. fo assist the millions to get che: 
and, as the great aid to this end, made intense application 
and active research in the matter of antiseptics alone. He 
perfected his process, he proved his theories; he demon- 
strated the feasibility of his methods, he enlisted hisco-opera- 
tors, he secured the. necessary capital, the company was 
organized, who bought extensive works, and they com- 
menced on a commercial basis before they took measnres to 
inform the public of this wonderful preservative. 

VI. A BUSINESS BASIS. 

Tris company is not secking capital of the public; they 
simply propose to manufacture this preservative on a large 
scale, to offer it for sale, eventually,in every Greety and 
provision store in the land, in large or small packages. All 
classes now have an opportunity of purchasing the presery- 
ative in small and inexpensive packé and of testing, 
each for himself, its value in his own home and business. 
There is no opportunity or design. for any misrepresen- 
tation or serious disappointmentin a fair, open transaction 
like this, There are no territorial rights or patent-licenses 
for sale, but every.one may have equal and ample chance 
to use Tex Magnus. The company offer, however, tosupply 
any one—in case his r, druggist, or general store- 
keeper hasn’t it on han '—with any brand of Rex Magnus 
which he may desire, upon receipt of the price. They will 
prepay postage charges on sample packages, which cost but 
50 cents per B ey for meats, milk, and sea-food, while 
cream and other special brands cost $1.00 per pound. 


VII, PREVIOUS FAILURES. 


Tur wretched failures by which the public has heretofore 
to preserve all kinds of food 


been deceived have pretended 





with the same compound, an idea which is preposterous on 
the face of it. Meut is different in ch ter and subst. 
from pe apn and es from ee wm wee and en these 

m eggs, and eggs from vegetable juices or fluid extracts, 
Sa umisten has treated the mabdcahin a scientific 
way. Having thoroughly investigated the question of anti- 
septics, he found the properties and chemical analyses of 
the different kindg;of food, and then, after thousands of 
experiments, having fully learned what antiseptics and 
what proportions were best adapted for each, he compounded 
his preparatious Antelligently, each to the purpose for which 
it is especially designed. Herein/lies his success, and it is 
herein that all others huve failed. i : 

VIM, | HIGH TESTIMONY. 

TuE famous Miss Juliet Corson, in a recent article in 
“Harper's Bazar,” on “Diet for Invalids,” and treatin 
éspecially of game and pouitty, says: “ While the genera! 
rule ho that fresh food is the most wholesome, and 
that act decay, in animal flesh, used for food is apt to 

ruduce symptoms of irritant poisoning, game is oiten eaten 
in an advanced stage of decomposition, without any per- 
ceptible injury to the epicure. Microscopic éxamination of 
meat ‘which has been exposed to a medium summer temper- 
ature, from, 86° to.99° Fahrenheit, for three or four days, 
prov the development at that stage of a minute organism, 
termed by physiologists the death vibrio. This te 
seems to be’ nt'in other meats than pork, and, like tri- 
chines, is mi id by the process of sulting and smok- 
ing meat, or of curing it in brine. There is no reason to 
sup) that the flesh of game is exempt from the presence 
of this natural product of decomposition. When meats 
containing it are imperfectly cooked, their consumption 
produces gastric disturbance, sometimes fatal in its result, 
As game is generally broiled or roasted, the action of intense 
heat may: destroy the egpsic Anflugnee of the, organism, 


“TI have considered this rather unpleasant subject at 
len, with the hope that when game is, ordered. for an 
invalid, the caterer may be induced to supply it as fresh as 
possible: As a rule, the flesh of game is less dense and 
tough than that of domestic animals, so that there is nut 
the same reason for keeping it, in order to let it become 
tender by the first action, of decomposition.. Game is also 
more digestible than. butcher’s-meat, and for that reason 
may be eaten fresher, Its.comparative freedom from fat 
mukes it relatively more nutritious, while its intense flavor 
is tempting tothe appetite; as the taste of the flesh and 
blood of game is nearly identical, the latter is generally 
carefully preserved in cooking,” 

It is in such cases as feforred to by Miss Corson, that Rex 
Magnus Rioyen weet important part. It is of the utmost 
moment that the food of invalids, as well as of people in good 
health, should be tempting in quality and appearance, 
appetizing in: flavor, and tender and easy of mastication; 
but at. the same time,and above all, it must be perfectly 
. jal care must also be taken that the 
living creature from which it is derived was in a perfect 
state of health, as‘otherwise germs of disease may be taken 
into the weak and enfeebled system, which perhaps would 
have no detrimental effect upon a state of health, Rex 
Magnus will, as.we have already shown, enable invalids 
and others to keep meats, wild game, and other like deli- 
cacies, fn a condition Lene A sweet and fresh for any 
reasonable time; sweet-breads have been kept four months, 
and cream. nearly as long, and both sweet, and known as 
difficult tokeep. Gamecan be treated with it when first 
killed, and then shipped to market, or by taking care to 
purchase only that which is sound and , it can be treated 
at home, and then kept until wanted, improving in quality, 
and growing more tender; digestible, and wholesome, It 
goes farther, and is of even greater value to the million, as 
@ preventive of disease, and an aid to health. It not only 
arrests and prevents decay, and thereby obvintes the danger 
of eating partially decomposed food, but it counteracts and 
destroys any hidden germs of disease, and renders all 
articles treated by it wholesome and harmless, In this 
respect it is a great boon to mankind. 

r Humiston, whose genial face appears on another 





“page, isa little over fifty years of age, is a native of that 


grand old: town, Great Barrington, Massachusetts. He 
received his M, A. at. the Western Reserve College. He 
has the ‘honor of being a Fellow of the Chemical Society 
of London, and also of the Geological Society. being elected 
after unusually severe exami ns. President Huxley, of 
the latter society,said that “no American should boast of 
an election without a hard struggle.” In evidence of this 
prejudice toward Americans, the fact that Professor Humis- 
ton was given two hundred and fifty questions—five times 
the usual number—may be cited. He is now superintend- 
ent of the company’s works, which will insure the most 
careful uct for this “mighty king” of food-preserv- 
pride @ company is meeting with great success, and 
jeserv 
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FLORENCE BTGHING SILK) ¢ CE Thee 
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D on of plain chocolate for fam- 
‘80 Breakfast Cocoa, 
excess of oil has been 
digested and edusirably 
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Prepared expressly for art designs in outline, This silk 
will not split or: fray in working, and is durable both in 
color and texture. 

Sold by enterprising dealers in a great variety of colors. 
For heavy outlines use No, 500, for finer work use No, 1000. 
The colors best adapted for work which will ‘wash- 
ing arp Black, Blue, Brown, Old-Gold, = llow, and 
Pink, fone es, with our latet ree Book (No. 4), sent 


on HNONOTUCK BILE CO., Florence, Mass. | BU N ANZ MOUBE 
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COUNTRY A MAGNIFICENT LINE OF 
Restoration 


Black and Fancy 
to Health 


BROCADES Bobs: 


Jn new and elegant effects ; plain and two toned 













Black and Fancy os, Gateaal 
| OTTOMANS Bs 0) REMEDIES.” 
Fast woven back, guaranteed not tofray, puil or slip. bg oie 
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Curicura LVENT, the pew blood purifier, cleanres 
the blood and perspiration ok fmparities and poisonous ele- 
and thus removes 


Coricura, the great Skin Cure 1) are, instantly allays Itching 


THe “* and Inflammation, clears the heals Ulceis 
IN ALL GRADES AND COLORS. OUR SPECIALTY, THE Vel- —_ — meas ha far and Scalp, 


? wE CLAIM I8 THE CHEAPEST Beautifier and 
ear pepe 3 ree RETAILED FOR 1.00, Regulate, a= hy fol Gon Coricura, is Indtepenasble | & 
‘We challenge anyhody to show an imported | treating seases, Baby Humors, 8: lemishes, 
silk for less than twice the money ‘will | Sunburn, Greasy Bk Skin. .* 
equal thy seeds we mnke, in style) finish and Ouricurs ‘Remepies are pure, and the only 
wear. our goods a pod Ap draped infallible. Btood Ie Btood Purifiers.and Skin eautifiers, 





: rvwhere: rice, jicura, 
LSO SOLE MANUFACTU ¥ THE CELEBRATED + Resolvent, @1.' Potter Drug and d hem: 


NEWPORT SASHES "AND SCARFS, [Sal Bas coer, 





SOMETHING 
NEW. 


uerite” 


Genoa Silks are 5 rity of texture and wearnt pots, i Bein; soft and liable, the: 
do not crack oncut, oo ean Oe 7 Like’ me Lyon Silks, For sale by all first class retailers from § to 83.00 
per yard, none genuine u the selvage of every second yard. Jobbers supplied a the agents, 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 
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Height, 75 ins. 
Depth, 46 ins. 
Width, 24 ins, 
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eres DANIEL F. BEATTY Washington, New Jersay 


5(inew new styles of Ohromo Visiting Cards, or 40 New and Beautiful Chromo Cards, 
7 new Paneled Gold and Silver Chromos, with name, to Non NewT sudan ELEGANT 43-page, Gilt Bound 
Nassau Carp> Co., Nassau, N.Y. Y. UTOGRAPH A BUM, all for 

SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 
4RE PREPAREO EXPRESSLY TO CURE 
ann witt cunt HEADACHE oF aut wos ASTHMA & HAY FEVER 


p> VEURALGIA. MERVOUSNESS 

Wags SR 444 DYSPEPSIA . THEIR CAUSE & CURE. 
KNIGHT'S NEW TREATISE sent free. 

Address L.A. KNIGHT, 15 E-Thir St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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OR. C,. W. BENSON'S: 
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| BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO YHE MOUTH BY 


S OZODONT, 


which Dome ‘the tooth wiirx.(Ghe guns ioef 


A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN,’ 





The above is a good likeness of Mrs. Lytia E. Pink- 
_ ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveall other human beings 
may be trathfally called the “‘Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outeome 
of .a life-study, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes, I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this, 

On account of its proven merits, it {s recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and savcs ‘much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 


Ulceration, Floodings, 
pequont spinel weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life, 

It permeategevery portion of the system, and gives 
new lifeand vigor., It removes faintness, flatulency, 


damn. conden cals SOE aiid Backache, is always 

. permanently cured by. its use, _ It will at all times, aud 
under all circumstances, act iu harmony with thelaw 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists, Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her-home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

__“Mrs, Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best tn the world for the cure. of Cons:ipatiott, 
iad and Torpidity of fhe liver. Her Blood 
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SITUATIONS f77*<4 teachers. Application 
form. and copy of our “School 
Journal,” sent. for postage, ‘Midrena,'t ational School 
Supply Bureau, 85 Fifth Av. > Ohlone, Ii. 
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Te 
tchmakers. By Majl,2p cts. Circulars 
D FREE J. 8, BING & CO , 33 Dey 8t., N. ¥. 





Purifier works wonders ir ite special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good to others, 

Philadelphia, Pa. ® Mrs. A. M.D, 





Lady, ents" ment empicy ment 

sa 4 selling Qu City 

Shirt set and Stocking Supperigre, ete. ete. 
Sawple outfit Free, 

GerOo.,Cincinnss,0 





UPERFLUOUS -HAIR.: Madame Wanibold's Specifie 
permanently removes Superfiluous hair without injuring 
the skin, Send’ for @ circular, Madame Wambold, 98 
West Springfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
New Chromo Cards for 1884, name on 10¢., or 40 all 
50 Guld and Silver 10c, J. LB. Hustxp, Nassau, N. ¥ 
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3 Kensington and & Chenille Noodlea bes 8 v.J.A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.; 3 new Tidy na-Oerrecpendence | ence freely ans anewered. 
Patterns, 30c.; 


instructions 
Pottrne, Ses. Jol tulrontiene fan. deing THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND MED. C0., $2. 


ing erns for Kensington, 25c.; 1 for Out- ttenton, # 
line, 1ic.; 1 for Flannel, 1Uc.; 1 for Braiding, at Druggists. @, K. Crt Agent, 5 Y, 

ye | box Powder, 256. Special offer— 
all above, $1.00. Stamping Patterns at 
wholesale. Outfits $1 to $15. 


T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 
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O/AGold and silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
2 post-paid. '. G. I. REED & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


COLORED PICTURES FREE 


e Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc. To any one at ie yarn. Y —_ ne, Address CHARLES 


l men, Junson, P. O. Box 129, 
a ze si Sie a , J IMPLES) BL ACKH H EADS, A 2 $) 
ROOKS ON BUILDING, Painting, Decorating, | =" "zrnz ete nsmaryoueteanty Yoece anti 




















+ posi a 
etc, For my eighty-eight page Illustrated Catalogue, m 00D TN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leat doth snd unbler- 
address, enclosing three 3-cent stamps, fed ala 1 ee refund: bind * thew wtothave xO — 
WM. T. COMSTOCK. 6 Astor Place, New York. seal it CLEA (and otro Pal EN THEASFANEN ana ening afag trot 
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PREMIUM ENGRAVI NGS. 


It.is the custom of “ PEerzrson’s Macaztnr,” as all its old subscribers know, to éngrave, every year, A PREMIUM 
PLATE, in order oe a porpues gorttng ay clube clubs. These plates are Bt Pe ip the sehen style of art, atan original 











cost of from O THOUSAND PO raon” having kept up this 
practice for Libr paola has now ai unrivaled selection of such sigeines.- Th ese are How, as @ ment, 
offered (postage free).for Fifty Cents gdh to subscribers or their frfe The engravings are as follows: 
The Surrender of Cornwallis .. .. 2(27in. by 20) Christ Weeping over Jerusalem pb welere © « (24in. by 16) 
Washington's Adieu to His Gotidtale AB 20) | Angélaof Christmas... 2 0. bk ee (24) 7 10) 
Beayan Caer eae ob eS eee (27 * + Not Lost but pone Before TRY ha ue PP (24 ™ 16) 
~ SOR AMM mh chit. 4 su a.2) ah (27; “ 4 Christinas Morning f°"... (24 " 20) 
Ornae Waa Yeleiig with His Wits . (o4 4-20) | Christ Siesing L 16 Children, 2°) 6... (24° “ 20) 
™ Star of Bethlehem ........0 % (24 “ 16) | Washin peton at Valley Forge . ..-.. +. + (24... 20) 
“Our Father Who Art in —— ose es (24 - Gran ty pratense Sondoess viele ahd) 6 Cae tery ae) 
“Washington at Trenton . bile elem te go ft, -7¥ “Hush! Don't Wake Them" .:. 4) 0°. 6 6 es 20.) & 16) 
Beasie’s Birth-Day «4.6.05 2-09 4 “uo ‘The Parable of thé Lilies... ee 20“ 16) 


N. B.— Any eubseriber to “ Peterson,” her friend, oa n have either of ‘these engravings byl hancting efi cea dota 


the merajcost of printing and paper. Or fice will be sent sent for two dollars, Aimage sy achigh yon Wish. 


Address, PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 1 
No, 306 Chestnut Street, FUROR, Pa. 
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FULL-SIZE DRESSIPATTERNS MONTHLY, 


<> +a 


iGe= These different prewiu Ss; will L Muncaksy’s “Christ Before Pilate.” 


i\be given for different clubs 


(see below), or all three will be given I. Photograph, or Quarto, Album. 
for certain large clubs (see below)... Il. Extra Copy of the Magazine for 1883. 


“PETERSON’S, MAGAZINE” is y. the best and cheapest of the lady's books, But for 1883, very great improvemenis 
will be made, and the reeiaa matter peosics Ape tucreased. Theo —— will contain some 1200 pages; 14 choice 
steel-engravings; 12 mammoth, colored steel fashion-plates ; and 1,000 w: 
ings in the highest style of that art, ~ 


ILLUSTRATING STORIES, FOREIGN TRAVEL, Etc. 


AS A.MAGAZINE. OF LITERATURE, “Peterson” has no rival of its kind. Its wate and novelets ° 
are acknowledged to be the best ished anywhere, The most popular female writers of America contribute to it, .All its 
we ey novelets, px eB si9 Nay are original. r 1883, Six Copyright Novelets will be given, and this without interfering the 








engravings, Among these latter will be engrav- 


at A MAGAZINE OF ART, “Peterson” is CE Oe a 
in great quantity and of unequaled beauty, but also, tohal ha pienotinn. azine does, Neier and those 


THE COSTLIEST STEEL-ENCRAVINCS! 


The Publisher chalenase, #¢ a comparison between these engravings, oreo errr: of the highest art, aud the inferior 
engravings, really aecene appear élsewhere. ‘Peterson’s” sen copies of the best res in the Paris 
Salon, the Royal Academy of Louden, aad and the Academies of Design and F. eto in in New Yo York and Philadelphia , 


Mammoth Colored Fashion-Plates ! 


AS A MAGAZINE. OF FASHION, “Peterson” fs concedéd to surpass all others. Its the only 
lady’s book that ‘gives large doulle-sized colored fashion-plates, printed from steel, and colored by hand, in the highest styl9 
of art. ‘Patterns of the newest bonnets, hats, cloaks, jackets, etc., etc., appear in each number. Also the greatest variety 
of children’s dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY-DAY DRESSES, in Calico, Delaine, etc,, etc. 


SUPPLEMENT. IN EVERY NUMBER! 


A SUPPLEMENT will be given in pee! number, containing a full-size paper pattern for a polonaise, cloak, mantle, 
waist;or some Other artidle of a ‘tady’s or child’s dress. Every woman will thus be enabled, if a subscriber to “ Peterson,” 
to cut out her own dresses and her. ehildren’s. 

COL@RED DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY—each of which at a retail store would cost fifty cen ae 
monthly. “Peterson” is the Tf ine thatgives these patterns. RECEIPTS FOR Cook KING, THe TOILETTE 
SICK-ROOM, Etc. NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in every number. ARTICLES ON GARDENING, HOUSE 
FURNISHING, A MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT, in short, everything interesting to ladies, 


TERMS: ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





. ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) 2° + «© TWO DOLLARS! 





UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS, 


free ENGRAVING OR ALBUM FOR PREMIUM.—For either 
5 Contes, one year, (postage free.) _. boy of these clubs, we will send, as Premium, our engraving, 
opies, one year, (postage free,)  « 50 “Christ Before Pilate,” or either Album, postage free. 
tage free, AN EXTRA COPY OF THE MAGAZINE FOR PRE- 
oan en ee fre 24 x a7 MIUM.—For either of thesé three clubs, we will send, as 
opies. one year, (postage free,).  - a Premium, an éxtra copy of the Magazine for the year 
10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . 14.00 1883, postage free. 
free EXTRA COPY, AND ENGRAVING OR°ALBUM.—For 
5 Copies, one year, (postage 1) «© $8.00 either of these three clubs, we will send, postage free, both 
7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) + 10.50 an extra copy of the ine for 1883, no either. the 
seek Eee Leena pita “ETRA COPY, AN D BOTH ENGRAVING G AND Al- 
tage free A A 
S Copten, one your, (pes ——_ arripe BUM.—For either of these three clubs, wo will send, post- 


11 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 
free,) 


15 onsies aa ; an extra copy of the Magazine for 1883, and both 


age fi 
21.00 “Christ Before Pilate,” and either of the Albums. 
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Should send for Strawbridge & Clothier’s Catalogue, which 
contains one hundred and twenty, large pages, nearly one | 
thousand illustrations, and four pages of, new music. Is! 
especially valuable to those who shop by mail, or: are 
interested in home att. Send fifteen cents for copy of same. { 
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KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDICINE 


‘NEVER KNOWN TO FAIL. 
HUNT’S REMEDY has saved from lingering diseases 


yap hundreds who have been given up by physicians 


AUNTS REMEDY cures all Diseases of the 
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result. 
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HUNT’S REMEDY CO., 
Providence, R.L 
Prices, 75 cents and $1.25 (large size). 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
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| 30 Fine White Gold-Rage Cards, name on, ‘10c. ‘Sample 
. Book, 25c. ‘a m Rlegant Imported Birth-Day Card, 


10,cents, ., W & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, CHILD'S HAT. 
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HOUSE-DRESS, OOSTUME OF MARGUERITE BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILK. 
































YOUNG LADY'S DRESS. 


DRESS OF NONPAREIL VELVETEEN AND WOVEN BROCHE. 
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BLACK VELVET CAPE. MANTILLA. 


BROOCH. 


COLLARET, 
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VISITE. CLOTH JACKET. PLASTRON FOR MOURNING. 
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ROSEBUDS. 


VIOLETS. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS, 
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BELLA BOCCA POLKA. 


As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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EMILE WALDTEUFEL. 


- scherzando. 
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BELLA BOCCA POLKA. 
Repeat in octaves. 
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NEW STYLES FOR BONNETS AND HAT. 


























